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“ THE BEST ‘ALL AROUND’ HISTORY OF THE PERIOD YET WRIVTEN.”’-—Pvanic Lenore. 
JAMES FORD RHODES’ 


History OF THE UNITED STATES 


FROM THE COMPROMISE OF 1850 
In Four Volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $10.00. 





ITS SCOPE: 


1 


«« The first volume begins with the passage of the Compromise Measures of 1850, and ends with the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise of 1854. The second volume deals with the stirring political events which fol 
lowed from this repeal, through all the Kansas and Nebraska struggle to the organization of the Republican party, and 
its triumph in the election of Mr. Lincoln in 1865. Two more volumes give the political history of the civil war, 
and the several Republican administrations following it until 1884.’’—Times, Phila. 


‘Really fascinating in its narrative. A more thoroughly | ‘*The nearest approach yet made to an adequate ac- 
readable book has seldom been written in any department of | count of the momentous period which he has undertaken to 
literature.’’—Bosron Heratp. depict.”"——-THe New York Sun. 


“Fair and careful, it rests on abundant information and| ‘His impartiality, too, is really judicial, and never 
laborious study . . . it is hardly exposed to the risk of | results from missing or underrating the greatness of the issues 
supersession.’’——THe Speaker, London. | wherewith he is dealing.’’——Sarurpay Review, London. 

P 8 


“ THE IMPRESSION LEFT ON THE MIND OF THE READER IS SINGULARLY WHOLESOME AND SATISFYING, WHILE HIS 
LOVE OF COUNTRY IS HEIGHTENED, AND HIS FAITH IN OUR POPULAR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT IS CONFIRMED.” 
—The Dial, Chicago. 


VOLUME I. 1850-1854 Cloth, $2.50 VoLuME II. 1854-1860 Cloth, $2.50 


«« Written with a freshness of style ««Among the topics discussed in it which 


which will appeal even to those who are have for us an abiding interest are the re- 

not interested in its subject, and above s ciprocity treaty with Canada, the Know- 
ee . EY A Notable for its ./ ,. < : ore 

all it is bomest and impartia/.’’—Harrer’s ‘ Nothing movement, the organization of the 

able biographical - : 
Macazine. Republican party, and John Brown’s raid, 
: os sketches. : ‘eh Soe : , 

«sSingularly conscientious, . . . clear, with the author’s estimate of Douglas and 

orderly, and trustworthy.’’—Tne Times, Jefferson Davis, of Sumner, Seward and 

mY. Chase.’’—-The New York Sun, 


A special feature 
is its breadth of 
research. 





“So temperate in thought, so elevated in style, so just and reasonable in exposition, so large in com- 
prebension of causes and effects, and so tolerant and truly catholic in conclusions, . . . it is @ work 
of great dignity and purpose and rich in resources of learning and political and moral philosophy.” 

—From a review of both volumes jointly in Vor New York Tripune. 


VoLuME III. 1860-1862 Cloth, $2.50 Votume IV. = 1862-1864 Cloth, $2.50 


«There is the same abundant, almost ex- «© Among special fcatures of marked in- 


terest may be named: Character sketches 
of chief actors in the war drama; 


haustive collation of material, the same sim- 

Exhibits the p/icity and directness of method, the same 
growth of national good judgment in the selection of topics for 
feeling. full treatment or sketchy notice, the same 
calmness of temper and absence of passion- 

ate partisanship.’’—T'He Nation. VIEW. 


A leading topic 
is the position of 
Britain during the 
war. 


the genesis of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, particularly the relations of Great 
Britain to this country, etc.’’—Yare Re- 





* A WAR HISTORY MUCH THE MOST READABLE AND INTERESTING, AS WELL AS THE MOST 


GENUINELY INSTRUCTIVE, OF ANYTHING ON THE SUBJECT THAT HAS YET APPEARED.” 
—Bosron Heratp. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Educational. 


DELawakeE, Wilmington, meg Street. 
HWE MISSES HEBB 
Boarding and Day &chool th, Girls. Students are 
prepared for college. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122 and 124 W. Franklin 8t. 
DGEWORTH BOARDING and DAY 
_« School for Gigs 80th year wi'l ~— September 
27,1900. Mrs. es . LEFEBVRE, Princi 
Miss F. D. HUNTLEY, tana ‘Principal. 








MARYLAND, Catonsville 


$7: TIMOTHY S SCHOOL for Girls re- 
ms opens Sept. a0, 1900. Preparee for College. Heads 
of School, Miss M. C. 


. CARTER, Miss 8. R. CARTER. 





Massacuvusetts, Bos 


Bes TON UNI VERSI TY Law School. 
Address the Dean, 
SAMUEL C. BENNETT 





New YorK, 


‘HE BALLIOL SCHOOL. 
(Formerly Mrs. Piatt’s School.) 

Boarding and Day School for Girls. Full preparation 
for entrance into all the leadin eotleget. Ever *. 
vantage of thorough work for girls not intending to 
to college. Careful training to secure speaking know: 
ledge of French and German. Good music, both for 
those who take lessons and those who do not, a special 
feature of the school. Large building, lighted on all 
four sides. Gksiigntes ¢ studio. New and fully couyess 
gymnasium. Basketball field and tennis court on 
school grounds. Open country and golf links within 15 
minutes of the school, 

Heads § Lovisk SHEFFIELD BrRowneELL, A.B., Ph.D. 
? Eprra Rockwkiu Fatt, A. 
_ For year book and particulars, address Sec’ yor school. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
RS. LUCIA POLK CHAPMAN and 
MISS JONES, SUCCESSORS TO MRS. COME- 
GYS AND MISS BELL. BoarpineG AND Day SCHOOL 
For Grris_ For circulars, address Miss C.S. JonEsS. 





PENNSYLVANIA. Wyncote. 
'HELTEN HILLS BOARDING AND 
Day School —About 16 —_ inthe home. College 
preparation. 19th year Sept. 2 
ANNIE Heacoor, Lipa R. Totiasren, Principals. 





Vrrernta, Louisa Co., Vareo P. 0. 
7 VIE GROSZMANN SCHOOL for a few 
(8 or 4) exceptional children requiring the most 
expert and careful individual treatment, physiological 
and psychological. Address MAXIMILIAN P. E. GRrosz- 
MANN, Pd.D., Director. 

Dr. Groszmann, as superintendent of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Schools of New York, did much towards establish- 
ing the system under which their educational work is 
being carried out. Under his personal direction the 
school aims at giving a course of instruction adapted to 
the pbysical, mental, and moral aspects of each case. 
German is spoken, and much attention is given to out- 
of-door r occupation and sports. Correspondence invited. 


WE WABAN SCHOOL, Waban, Mass. 
Location unequalled. Instruction, ee) home 
life, and school sports the very #600, 
Send for circular. J. i. "pRasnony, Prin. 


) TSS ANABLE'S Boarding and Day 
Fs School for Girls. Established in 1848. Caieieeda 
application. Opened Sept. 27. 1850 Pine St , Phila., Pa. 


i REYNOLDS’ School, 66 W. 45th 
, New York —Special students admitted to reg- 
ular IR hy A few young girls received into the family. 


Miss Baldwin’s School for Girls 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College 


Miss FLORENCE BALDwIn, Principal. Within ten years 
more than one hundred and twenty pupils have entered 
Bryn Mawr College from this school. Diplomas given in 
both General and College Preparatory Courses. Fine 
fire-proof stone building 25 acres beautiful grounds, 
For circular, address the Secretary, Bryn Mawr. 


Royal Victoria College, 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, 
MONTREAL. 


A residential College for the Women Students of 
McGill University. For conditions of entrance, scholar- 
ships, courses, degrees, terms of residence, and other 
Boilen ulars, address THE WARDEN, Royal Victoria 

ollege, Montreal. 




















School Agencies. 


‘WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
Evenert O. Fisx & Co., Proprietors. 
4 Ashburton Place, Boston, 1505 Pa, Ave., Washington. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York. $14 Cent, Bid., Minneapolis 
538 Cooper Bldg, Denver. 25 King St.. Toronto, 
3878 wee Ave., Chica mai 20 Stima’n Bk. 1 Angeles 
20 Parrot Bullding, San Franciac 


1LBAN Y TEACHERS A GENCY, 

81 Chapel St., Albany. N. Y.—Provides schools of 

all grades wit competent teac teachers, Assists teachers In 
obtaining positions. Rents and sells School Property. 
HARLAN ¥, FRENOH, Proprietor, 


CHERMERHORN Teachers A ency, 
n Recommends best achools, tutors, govern 
Hvuyasoon & Rockwett, Mars., 8K. 14th St., N.Y. 











Educational. 





SCHOOL OF 


DRAWING 
ano PAINTING 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Maés. 


INSTRUCTORS. SCHOLARSHIPS. 
+ < tem, Drawing|Paige Foreign Scholar- 
f ee ship tor Men and Wo- 
Philip Hale,” 


Lo ne sg men; Helen Hamblen 
B.L. Lag Boe eling. (Scholarship; Ten Free 
Mrs, W ay ag Scholarships; Six Cash 
Decorative Designs. | Prizes. 
E. W. Emerson, Anatomy.|For circularsand terms 
address 


A. K. Cross, » Perspective. 
25th Year, —_| Pmily Ssnterth Norcross, 




















Teachers, etc. 


ARVARD COLLEGE.— Preparation 
by experienced tutor. M. LEN. Kine, A.B. (Har- 
vard), 1158 Mass. Ave., Cambridge, Mass. T: elephone. 


(CHARLES W. STONE. Tutor for Har- 
vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 











Readers and bas have been Waiting for this 
Full-of-Matter, Moderat rate-Priced Reference Book 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD DICTIONARY, 


AN ABRIDGMENT OF 


Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary 


Large 8vo, 933 8, cloth, leather back, net $2.50; 
Sheep, biSo: ; Indexed, 50c. additional. 


Contains 60,000 Words and Phrases, 
and 1,225 Pictorial Illustrations. 





Sent postp2id on receipt of price by 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


5 and 7 East 16th St., New York. 


TRANSLATIONS 
AND REPRINTS 


from the Original Sources of European History. 
A new volume bound for use in Columbia University 


MEDIAEVAL CULTURE, $1.25. 


Contents: “Life of St. Columban, by the Monk 
Jonas”; “Documents Illustrative of Feudalism” ; “Or- 
deals, Compurgation, Excommuntication, and Inter- 
dict’; “ Urban and the Crusaders”; “ The Medieval 8tu- 
dent”; “Monastic Tales of the XIIIth Century,” and 
“The Pre-Reformation Period.” 

Circulars on DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY, 
application. University of Penna., Philada, Pa, 








STUDY AND PRACTICE OF FRENCH 
by L. C.Boname, 258 S.16th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A carefully graded series for ot ag schools, 
combining t — mod F of the ith 
tice in conversation. F190 cts.) and Part IT. (90 
cts.) for primary and Patt te es, contain ‘sub- 
iM adapted to the minds of young pupils. Part 
IIT, ($1.00, irregular verbs, iatoms, gl and exer- 
cises) meets A ay MD college. 
Part IV., Hand-book of Pronunciation ts.), is a 
concise and comprehensive treatise 4 edvencea 
grades, high schools and colleges. 


CONCHOLOGY. 


For sale—The well-known collection of shells be- 
lo —~_ &t- | late Dr. Thaill of Woodwiek. P 
abl it private collection existence. 

liection is in St, Andrews, Fifeshire, Scotland, 

rchaser should a apply for particulars to WM. H. 
THAILL, of Woodwick. x, Loco. Supt. I. M. Ry., 
Thansi, N. $3 P., 

This ection ‘is suliable for a university mu- 
seam or po one museum, 


RARE PRINTS, 

XVI. & XVII. Century Armor, Old Delft Ware, etc. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on application. 
HENRY T. COATES & CO., 

1222 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
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Travel. 


“tt BERMUDA 


FROST UNKNOWN. MALARIA IMPOSSIBLE. 
48 Hours from New York, by Elegant 
Steamships, Weekly. 


5 days’ service during January, February, March, 1901. 


rate West Indies 


Including Bermuda,Porto Rico and Cuba 


MADIANA, 3,030 Tons, Feb. 9, 1901, 
and other steamers. 
Duration of Cruise about 32 days. 20 days in the 
ies. For Pamphiets and full information. send to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents for 
QUEBEC STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L’T’D, 
39 Broadway, New York. 


THOMAS COOK & SON, 261 Broadway, N. Y. 
A. AHERN, Secretary, Quebec, Canada. 


THE FAR EAST | 
Bureau of Information. 


TOURISTS, WRITERS and SCHOLARS. MER- 
CHANTS and MANUFACTURERS supplied with 
definite, trustworthy information upon matters 
ns te Japan and the countries of eastern Asia. 

Special routes of travel planned and described, 
subject to the best use of the tourist's time and 
money; business affairs investigated and reliable 
reports made; information to latest date procured 
conce: political movements, industry and 
trade, religions, literature, education and social 
interests generally in the Far East, especially in 


Ja 
Satisfactory references given. Further particu- 
lars of the service here proposed upon application to 


THE FAR EAST, P. 0. Box 2685, Boston, Mass. 








GOING ABROAD on a BICYCLE TRIP? Send 
for “Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, BOSTON to LIVERPOOL 


1st cabin, $40, $45 upwards, depending on 
. Splendid steamer ‘‘ Bohemian” (new), 
9,500 tons, . 4; ** Devonian’ (new), 11,000 tons, 
Dec. 12; ** Winifredian *’ (new), 10,500 tons, Dee. 19; 
“* Cestrian,”’ 9,000 tons, Dec. 26. 
FP. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
115 State Street, Boston. 


OLD DOMINION LINE. 
DAILY SERVICE. 


For Old Point Comfort, Norfolk. Portsmouth, Pin- 
ner’s Point, Newport News, and Richmond, Va., con- 
necting for Rptesebere, Richmond, Mie ag Beach, 
Washington, D. U., and entire South and West. 

Freight and passenger steamers sail from Pier 26, 
N. R., foot of Beach St., every week day at 3 P. M. 

H. B. WALKER, Traftic Manager. 








Resorts. 


EUROPEAN WINTER RESORT. 
INNSBRUCK, TYROL, AUSTRIA. 
1,900 feet above the sea, with dry, bracing climate. 
HOTEL TIROL. 


Open all the year. Modern conveniences. Best 
references. Illustrated pamphlets on application. 
CARL LANDSEE, Proprietor. 





DRESDEN, GERMANY. 
Pension Kretzschmer-Schadewell. 
Fritulein Schadewell, proprietress of Pension 
Kretzschmer, has removed to 4 Lindenau - Platz. 
New house, conveniently situated, with southern ex- 
posure. Equipped with modern appointments; lift. 





Financial. 


be yi Ame nae of Shanes to we 

make Cable Transfers of Money on Ea- 

LETTERS rope, Australia, and South Africa; also 

EDIT mow pg Mn se be issue Pe mye 

CR « and Travellers’ Credits available in a 
parts of the world. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


NO. 50 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 


fs Sel RELIABLE, ALWayYs. 


827 broadway, New York. 





The type is not smaller—it's all in the India paper. 


NEW CENTURY LIBRARY 


Printed on the Thinnest Paper in the World 


Dickens’ Pocket 


and Size 
Thackeray’s Standard 


Works Novels 
Old Size and New Size. Type, Same Size. 


The NEW CENTURY LIBRARY isa radical departure in the art of 
bookmaking. Over 140,000 copies sold in twelve months. The largest 
novel is published unabridged in a single volume which is so small that it is 
equally suitable for the pocket or satchel. Asa library edition it is hand- 
some in the extreme. ‘The size is only 444x614 inches, and not thicker than 
a monthy magazine. ‘The type is as large and as easily read as that you are 
now reading. The most dainty volumes ever produced. 








Already published: THACKERAY—" Vanity Fair,” ‘“‘The Newcomes,” ‘* Pendennis,” “ Henry 


Esmond,” “The Paris Sketch Book,” etc.. ‘‘The Book of Snobs,” etc., “* Burlesques.”’ ete., “Men's 
Wives,” etc., and “The Virginians’ The remaining five volumes will be published in December 
DICKENS—* The Pickwick Papers."’ “Nicholas Nickleby,” “Barnaby Rudge,” “Oliver Twist,’ and 


“Sketches by Boz,” * Old Curiosity Shop,” “Martin Chuzzlewit,”’ “*Dombey & Son,” “David Copperfield.” 
Cloth, $1.00 per vol.; Leather, limp, $1.25; Leather, boards, $1.50. 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price. Money refunded if not satisfactory 
Scott's Novels Complete in 25 Volumes will follow immediately. 


THOS. NELSON & SONS, Publishers, Dept. E, 37 E. 18th St., NEW YORK. 


EBEN HOLDEN 


By IRVING BACHELLER. 
GREATEST AMERICAN NOVEL OF RECENT YEARS, Say the Crities 


125th THOUSAND 


LLOYD BRYCE, former Editor of the North American Review, says in the New York Herald 

“You sink into ‘ Eben Holden’ as into the arms of an easy chair. It rests 
you. The sun streams into your corner as you read. You hear the babble of brooks, 
the sigh of the wind, the soft wave of the standing grain, the whisper of leaves. — 
‘Eben Holden’ has some of the essential elements of a great book. It appeals to the 
simple palate instead of the sated. It appeals to the weary and the jaded instead of 
to the frivolous. And there is underneath all a deep sympathy with na‘ure in its various 
expressions which attunes humanity to it and spells the wider brotherhood of man 
Irving Bacheller in some ways is to literature what Wagner is to music —1 mean with all 
his power to portray nature. In ‘Eben Hold2n’ he has written a book that will 
live.’’ 

W. D. HOWELLS says: “It is ‘as pure as water and as good as bread.’”’ 





12mo, gold lettered on red cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston. 








LLOYD MIFFLIN'S 
NEW BOOK 


Tue FIELDS or DAWN 


For sale by all bookaellers. Sent postpaid, 
s 1 25, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN @ Co., BOSTON 


- ee 


‘IRISH MIST AND SUNSHINE 


A Book of Ballads by Rev. James B. Dottarn, with 
an {ntroduction by Wiiftam O'Brien, M.P, 12mo $1 25 
RICHARD G. BADGER & CU. (Inc.), Boston, 





ALEX. DEL MAR’S WORKS. 


ANCIENT Britain, $2; MippLe AGEs REVISITED, 
$3; Worsuip or Aveustus Casar, $3; His- 
TORY OF Money, ANCIENT STaTes, $3; History 
or Money, Mopern States, $2; Hist. Mon., 
AMERICA, $1.50; Screnct oF Money, $1; Mone- 
TARY CRIMES, 75c.; Venus pI Mito, ec. Fine § | 
paper, best cloth bindings, handstitched. 


CAMBRIDGE PRESS, 62 Reade Street, N. Y. 














A Novel of the American Colony in Paris. 


A New Race Diplomatist. 


By JENNIE BULLARD WATERBURY. With five 
Juustrations by Edouard Cucuel. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Pablishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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T"= MACMILLAN COMPANY’S “*¥ooxs 


Two new volumes of Essays by ALFRED RussEL WALLACE, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., Etc. 


STUDIES, SCIENTIFIC AND SOCIAL 


Profusely By the Author of «*’The Malay Archipelago,’’ «*Natural Selection and Tropical Nature,’’ Crown Sve. 
illustrated. ««Island Life,’? «*The Geographical Distribution of Animals,’’ «*Darwinism,’’ etc. Cloth, $5.00. 
VotuME I. 23 Essays. VotumeE II. 20 Essays. 


L-VIl, EARTH STUDIES.—VIL-VIIIl. DESCRIPTIVE 
ZOOLOGY.—IX.-X, PLANT DISTRIBUTION,—XL.-XIIL 
DISTRIBUTION.—XIV.-XVIIL_ THEORY OF 
ANTHROPOLOGY. —XxXIL.- 


ANIMAL 
EVOLUTION.—XIX.-XXI. 
XXIll. SPECIAL PROBLEMS. 


8g Illustrations. 


Index. 





1.-VIl, EDUCATIONAL.—VIIL-XV. POLITICAL.— 
XVI.-XIX. THE LAND PROBLEM.—XX.-XXIl. ETHI- 
CAL.—XXIIL-XXIX. SOCIOLOGICAL. 

25 Illustrations. 

For the specific titles send for a circular giving a fuller 
description of the work. 


Index, 


Under the classifications named are gathered together the sum of the recent writings of the most distinguished exponent of 


the theories of Darwin and contributed by him from time to time to the leading reviews. 


Under the classification THEory or Evo- 


LuTioN are included, for example, «* The Origin of Species and Genera ’’ (Nineteenth Century); *« A Critic of Natural Selection 
Answered ’’ (Natural Science); «* Are Acquired Characters Inherited ?’’ and «* The Method of Organic Evolution ( Fortnightly 


Review ), etc. 


and «* The Disguises of Insects ’’ (Science Gossip). 


Under Descriptive Zodtocy is an essay on «* Monkeys, their Affinities and Distribution ’’ (Contemporary Review), 
Written in untechnical form, they present a general view of the latest posi- 


tions arrived at in different branches of natural science by one of the most reliable and progressive students of our time. 


ALLEN— 
A Kentucky Cardinal and After- 
math. By James Lane Auten. With 
a new Preface and one hundred draw- 
ings by Hucu ‘THomson. 

Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, $2.50 


Those who remember the sympathetic illustra- 
tion of “Pride and Prejudice,” ‘* Cranford,” ete., 
will welcome the same artistic touch in these de- 
lightful pages. 


April Baby’s Book of Tunes— 
With the story of how they came to be 
written, By the author of ¢* Elizabeth 
and her German Garden. 


Sq. 16mo. $1.50 
As charming as the two preceding it. 
BaiLey— . ; , 
Botany — An Elementary Text for 


Schools. By L. H. Battry, author of 

«« Lessons with Plants,’’etc. 
Half Leather, $1.10 net 

Bates 

Spanish Highways and Byways. 
By Karnarine Lee Bares, Wellesley 
Illustrated from photographs. 
Crown, 8vo. $2.25. 


College. 


BENSON 
Who Goes There? The Story of a 
Spy in the Civil War. By B. K. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 


“The best story of the civil war that has ap- 
peared of recent years.”’—Springfield Republican, 


BENSON. 





CrawForp- 
In the Palace of the King. A Love 
Story of Old Madrid. By F. Marton 
Illustrated by Frep Roe. 
$1.50 


“A capital story. One of the best ever devised 
by a writer of brilliant gifts . . it moves ex- 
peditiously, and is full of excitement.’".—New York 
Tribune. 


CRAWFORD. 


The Rulers of the South. Sicily, 
Calabria and Malta, By F. Marion 
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The Week. 


Monday’s Manila dispatches bore the 
heading, “First uncensored news by cable 
since the American occupation.” The 
news itself is what might have been ex- 
pected—a recrudescence of the insurrec- 
tion so serious as to call for a general 
forward movement by our army of occu- 
pation. It should not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that Gen. MacArthur had already 
begun truth-telling before the removal 
of the censorship. The full text of his 
annual report, while very naive in its 
philosophical excursions, in its statement 
of facts shows a _ soldierly directness 
most unlike anything we ever had from 
Gen. Otis. Unlike the latter, Gen. Mac- 
Arthur does not prophesy smooth things. 
He admits that the islands are practical- 
ly a unit against us, and scouts, almost 
in the words of the Anti-Imperialist 
press, the idea that fear is a motive “suf- 
ficient to account for the united and ap- 
parently spontaneous action of several 
millions of people.” 








Perhaps the most striking feature of 
Gen. MacArthur’s report is his distinc- 
tion between the ladrones and the in- 
surgents. These two classes have been 
so persistently identified by the Ad- 
ministration press that the belief has 
become general that the Filipino pa- 
triots are brigands, and that Gov. Roose- 
velt’s “Apaches” was only a character- 
istic exaggeration of the facts. Gen. 
MacArthur has no patience with this 
suppressio veri. He is too good a sol- 
dier to vilify his enemy, and, in fact, 
his report morally accords the belli- 
gerent rights to the Filipinos which his 
predecessor and the Taft Commission 
have persistently denied them. He says 
that while ‘the bands of insurgent 
guerrillas are not soldiers in the true 
sense of the word, it is a mistake to 
‘classify them as ladrones or armed rob- 
bers.” The latter are outlaws, pure and 
simple, and have preyed as well on the 
insurgents as on the peaceful natives. 
“‘As soon as the insurgent soldier is elim 
inated from the problem,” he continues, 
“the extirpation of robbers from the 
highways will, it is believed, be easily 
and quickly accomplished.” It is hoped 
that former insurgent leaders may co- 
operate in this extirpation, but it is ob- 
served as well that ‘Filipino officers at 
present available for this employment 
are reluctant to undertake the task, as 
long as there is any possibility of col- 
lision with flying columns of Gen. 
Aguinaldo’s forces.” “General,” “flying 
eolumns,” “forces’—‘“I thank thee for 
these words” might well be the heart- 











felt cry of a harassed leader of his peo- 
ple, used to misrepresentation and vilifi- 
eation such as this nation has never be- 
fore hurled at a weak foe. 


Now that the election is over, there 
begins to appear a general desire for 
facts about the Philippines. For two 
years we have occupied the islands; two 
special commissions have reported, with 
several generals; Mr. McKinley has told 
all the truth that was good for us in 
our preélection condition, and yet there 
is an uneasy suspicion that we have all 
along lacked facts. But the election is 
over, that queasy condition of the pub- 
le digestion to which facts are abhor 
rent has given place to relative health, 
end the public is ready for its dose. The 
sharpened appetite for Philippine facts 
has first appeared near Boston. A com- 
mittee, chiefly composed of friends and 
well-wishers of the Administration, has 
been formed to solicit all the facts from 
the President and to present an exem- 
plary selection therefrom to the public. 
They seek light er occidente. It is in 
this spirit that the historian, Prof. A. 
B. Hart of Harvard University, goes to 
Washington asking Mr. McKinley for 
the full text of documents that have 
been published only in part—in short, 
for facts in lieu of the voluminous offi- 
cial statements of the past two years. 
He comes with the appetite for facts 
which an historian may be presumed to 
have after a two years’ fast. Can the 
President find it in his heart to give him 
a stone—or another report of a Com- 
mission? 

Hawaiian election returns are just 
in, and show that the ungrateful na- 
tives stood together and outvoted their 
white deliverers. Not only did they 
elect their delegate to Congress, but 
carried the Hawaiian Legislature as 
well, so that nothing but Gov. Dole’s 
veto will now prevent the frightful evil 
of a government of Hawaii by Hawaii- 
ans. No wonder that the beaten whites 
promptly declare that the natives have 
shown themselves “unfit for the suf- 
frage,” and that Congress must imme- 
diately intervene to take it away from 
them. Self-government, new style, 
means a docile readiness to let the mi- 
nerity exploit the majority; and if the 
silly majority object, why, they must 
not be allowed to vote at all. This un- 
happy outcome in Hawaii was foreseen 
by the white oligarchs, who protested, 
from the first, against manhood suf- 
frage as probably fatal to their snug 
little monopoly of government at Hono- 
lulu. Now that their worst fears are 
realized, they will move on Washington 
to get their privileges and immunities 
restored by law. 


Nation. 









The burning at the stake on Friday 
of a negro murderer in Colorado was at- 
tended by circumstances of deliberate 
ferocity, which make it the most flend- 
ish thing of its kind ever known ina 
Northern State. Indians could not 
huve gone more callously to the tortur- 
ing of a victim. The ordinary excuses 
do not serve in this case. There is no 
race question in Colorado. It cannot 
be said there that fearful torments 
must be meted out to all negro crimi- 
nals in order to make the lives of 
whites secure. Nor was it a question of 
a howling mob driven to sudden and 
uncontrollable frenzy. A week had 
passed since the crime. Preparations 
to lynch the guilty man were made 
with all the deliberation of the public 
neeting. The form of agony by which 


| the wretched man should be put to 


death was decided by a kind of pepular 
vote. ‘Telegraph operators were noti- 
fied, and photographers advised to be 
ready for dying 
taken 
from the Sheriff, with every sign of 
prearrangement if not collusion, and 
the “most people of the 
neighborhood stood about while a fel- 
low-being was tortured to death. Such 
an outrage on law, on humanity, on the 
fundamentals of civilization, was never 
before, we think, perpetrated in a 
Northern State. Colorado has, indeed, 
abolished capital punishment, and this 
may be urged in palliation, but in any 
case the planned and revolting cruelty 
of this lynching puts it in a class by 
it.elf. The North has now surpassed 
the bloody instructions of the South. 


“snap shots” of the 


struggles. Then the prisoner was 


respectable” 


The most prosperous year ever en- 
joyed by American shipping interests is 
reported by the Commissioner of Navi- 
gation. For the first time since the 
outbreak of the Civil War, the docu- 
mented tonnage of the United States 
exceeds 5,000,000 gross tons It in- 
more than 300,000 tons last 


Moreover, the new 


creased 
year. vessels are 
made to an increasing extent in our 
own yards. In 1590, only 20 per cent. 
of the world’s shipping was of steel; 
now the percentage is three times as 
great. As to the manufacture of steel, 
the position of this country is now well 
known. produced and 
wrought here more cheaply than any- 
where else in the world. As the Com- 


Steel can be 


missioner observes, “Steel has radically 
changed the industrial organization of 
the world’s shipbuilding and ship-own- 
ing. It requires expensive machinery, 
great capital, and the employment of 
large numbers of specially trained me- 
chanics.” These requirements are met in 
this country. No one, least of all an of- 
ficer of the Administration, will question 
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the ability of our mechanics to do suc- 
cessfully any work that is assigned to 
them. No one can dispute the existence 
of an immense capital in this country, 
ready for any use. It is borrowed by 
the nations and even the municipalities 
of Europe, and no enterprise here that 
can be carried on with profit need be 
hampered for lack of funds. There 
seems, then, no reason why ships should 
not be built and owned here at a profit. 
We have the steel; we have the skilled 
labor; we can make, if we have not 
now, the best of machinery; we have 
the money to own and operate these 
vessels when completed; we have the 
coal to move them; we have the goods 
to freight them withal. 





From this impressive array of facts 
and arguments, the proper inference 
would seem to be that the shipping in- 
dustry needs no aid from the taxpayers. 
The citizens engaged in it are likely to 
make as large profits as those engaged 
in any other business. In fact, on Au- 
gust 15 of this year, 68 merchant steel 
vessels, aggregating 278,000 tons, and 47 
naval vessels of 113,000 tons, were build- 
ing or contracted for. Contracts since 
that date bring the merchant tonnage 
up to 350,000 tons, so that the current 
year will see much the largest amount 
of steel ship-building ever known in our 
history. The Commissioner of Naviga- 
tion declares that in the United States 
“the conditions have now been @stab- 
lished: abundance of capital, cheap ma- 
terials, practical experience, construc- 
tive talent, and skilled labor’; all that 
is lacking is a system of bounties to be 
paid by the people to those who take 
advantage of these conditions. No more 
unreasonable conclusion than this was 
ever drawn. If the ship-building indus- 
try were an “infant,” something might 
be said in favor of administering gov- 
ernmental pap. If we had to import 
our steel and send abroad for our ma- 
chinery; if we borrowed money in Eu- 
rope instead of lending it there, and 
our mechanics were dull and untrained; 
then, indeed, some plausible claim for 
a bounty might be made. With condi- 
tions as they are, it appears to be alto- 
gether unjustifiable, and it will be gen- 
erally regarded as a deliberate present 
to a few rich men of a number of mil- 
lions of dollars taken by the tax-gath- 
erers from the pockets of the people. 
The Commissioner of Navigation occu- 
pies a humiliating position when he 
tries to show that ship-building cannot 
be profitably carried on in this country, 
and he carries his argument to an ab- 
surd extent by winding up with a pro- 
posal to increase the tonnage taxes. 


Arbitration was discussed by a nm- 
ber of witnesses before the Industrial 
Con missicn in Washington on Thursday, 
and some interesting things were said. 





The feasibility of establishing a na- 
tional Board of Arbitration was sug- 
gested, but Martin Fox, President of 
the Iron Moulders’ Union, declared him- 
self emphatically opposed to any ele- 
ment of compulsion in such arbitration. 
He favored conciliation and arbitration. 
Other witnesses favored arbitration be- 
fore State Boards, but they, too, op- 
posed compulsory arbitration. The prop- 
csition for a National Board of Arbi- 
tration takes most definite form in a 
recent suggestion by Herman Justi, 
Commissioner of the Illinois Coal Op- 
erators’ Association, that employees in 
every great industry form an associa- 
tion and elect commissioners, to whom 
all questions arising within their in- 
dustry shall be referred. Such an or- 
ganization and such a commission, as 
we have noted, already exists among IIli- 
nois coal operators for negotiating with 
miners through their union, and the pro- 
posed National Board of Arbitration 
would be made up of these commissions 
and of representatives of labor organi- 
zations in different branches of indus- 
try. The idea is that there might be 
referred to such a board the more funda- 
mental questions involved in such la- 
bor disputes as the St. Louis railway 
strike, the builders’and contractors’ lock- 
out in Chicago, and the miners’ strike in 
the anthracite coal region; and that it 
could bring to bear upon every question 
a fund of general and special knowledge 
which would enable the members to get 
at the real causes of trouble and to deal 
with those causes scientifically. It will 
be noticed that the organization would 
be voluntary on the part of both employ- 
ers and employees, and the national Gov- 
ernment would have no responsibility in 
the matter. It would be interesting to 
see such an experiment tried. 





Platt appears to have heard some 
faint echoes of the great racket pro- 
duced throughout the State by his: an- 
nouncement that he was going to have 
a State Constabulary Law passed by 
his Legislature and signed by his Gov- 
ernor. There was a significant change 
of tone in his remarks to a reporter of 
the Evening Post on Friday from his un- 
compromising declaration of the day 
before, that the bill “will be passed’— 
the bill, that is, which everybody has 
been talking about all the while. Now 
he says that the measure which it is 
proposed to introduce at Albany has 
not yet been drafted, and adds: ‘“‘The 
bill that the newspapers are talking 
about is an old Constabulary Bill. It 
would be just as well for the newspa- 
pers to wait until they see the new Dill 
and learn its terms before they con- 
demn it.” One reason for this signifi- 
cant change is doubtless the evidence 
which has come to public notice that 
there is a tremendous revolt against 
the machine scheme in all parts of the 
State, and that many shrewd Repub- 











licans believe that the enactment of the 
proposed law would assure the victory 
of Tammany in the city and of Democ- 
racy in the State at the next election. 
Another influence which may already be 
at work is the proof, which a little in- 
vestigation brings to light, that many 
Republican .Senators and Assemblymen 
resent the cool assumption of the boss 
that they are nothing but his tools, and 
the growing suspicion that there may 
prove to be enough independence in the 
Legislature to make trouble for Platt. 





Bishop Potter’s letter to the Mayor is 
the most authoritative statement as to 
the disgraceful conditions of govern- 
ment which prevail in New York city 
under Tammany rule that has yet ap- 
peared. Such an indictment of the ad- 
ministration of the laws in the metrop- 
olis of a civilized commonwealth was 
never before drawn. Think of its be- 
ing possible for an eminent representa- 
tive of the Church in a great city to say 
with truth, and with public knowledge 
of their truth, such things as these to 
the head of the civil government: 

“The thing that is of consequence, sir, 

is that when a minister of religion and a 
resident in a particular neighborhood, whose 
calling and character, experience, and truth- 
fulness, are all alike widely and abundant- 
ly recognized, goes to the headquarters of 
the police in his district to appeal to them 
for the protection of the young, the in- 
nocent, and the defenceless, against the 
leprous harpies who are hired as runners 
and touters for the lowest and most infa- 
mous dens of vice, he is met not only with 
contempt and derision, but with the coarsest 
insult and obloquy.”’ 
The Bishop declares his belief that in no 
other civilized or Christian communi- 
ty on earth does there exist such a 
situation as ‘“defiles and dishonors’” 
New York to-day. It deepens our shame 
that this burning disgrace must be pub- 
lished to the world; that the dreadful 
facts are thrust upon the attention of all 
in other countries who are studying the 
experiment of democratic government in 
America. But publicity is, of course, the 
only way of escape. The people of the 
city must be aroused to a realizing sense 
of the horrible situation. The public 
mind must be stirred to its depths, and a 
sentiment must be developed which will 
demand reform with a force that cannot 
be resisted. It is most distasteful work 
for any good citizen, and especially re- 
pulsive to a clergyman, but it is work 
that has got to be done, and the Church 
has its large share in the matter. Bish- 
op Potter has rendered the community 
an immense service in thus taking the 
lead. 





The scene enacted in Tammany Hall 
last Thursday, in which Mr. Isidor 
Straus and Richard Croker took the 
principal parts, will impress the public 
mind in more than one way. Mr. Straus 
represented in this instance a society 
that is trying to teach the poorer classes, 
and especially the young, the lesson of 
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good citizenship, so that they shall 
feel the full responsibility resting upon 
them as a part of the American common- 
wealth. In the promotion of this object 
he and those associated with him have 
expended more than $65,000 of their own 
money in a single year, besides giving 
their own time and labor. They found 
exactly what the Rev. Mr. Paddock found 
while laboring among the same classes— 
that certain depraving influences were 
working in the contrary sense, sowing 
tares while they were sowing wheat. “I 
refer,” said Mr. Straus, “to the immor- 
ality in tenement houses and the immor- 
ality in the streets; the manner in which 
the boys and girls are threatened with 
the temptations held out to them on 
every side. We realize that, no matter 
how strong our influence may be, if the 
children are destroyed before they come 
to us, our whole work is destroyed.” 
Naturally so. Naturally, too, Mr. Straus 
mentioned the matter to Richard Croker 
when he met him, just as Marcus Ci- 
cero might have mentioned to Julius 
Cesar any abuse he was cognizant of in 
old Rome, instead of bringing it before 
the consuls and the Senate. He would 
bring the matter before the head man who 
was out of office, instead of the underlings 
who were in office, in order to save 
time and avoid waste of energy. Croker 
took in the situation. “Come to Tam- 
many Hall,” he said. “See the Executive 
Committee. Give them as good a lec- 
ture as you have given me.” He did not 
say: “Come with me to the Mayor, or 
go to the Board of Police.” He acknowl- 
edged tacitly as to the Government of 
New York, c’est moi. 


Lord Salisbury’s new Cabinet is now 
complete, and it is evidently his own 
handiwork. The predicted dominance of 
Mr. Chamberlain does not appear in the 
personnel of the new Government. Some 
spiteful opponents are remarking on the 
number of the Premier’s nephews and 
other relatives who figure in the Cab- 
inet; but Salisbury would doubtless say 
that he has simply followed Conserva- 
tive precedent in turning to the great 
governing families, and if the Cecils are 
among them, it is not for him to pass 
by a great house simply because he is 
the head of it. The Marquis of Lans- 
downe no doubt owes his elevation to 
the Foreign Office to his being a “grand 
seigneur.” That he has, besides, marked 
qualifications for the position, is unques- 
tionable. He is one of the very few Eng- 
lishmen in public life who speak idiom- 
atic French. His courtesy and amia- 
bility are expected to furnish the needed 
counterpoise to Mr. Chamberlain’s 
brusque manners and blunt speech in 
the Colonial Office. Indeed, his ap- 
pointment to his delicate post is felt to 
be Salisbury’s way of rebuking Cham- 
berlain’s liking for the “new diplomacy” 
—the kind, that is, which blurts out 
threats and complaints against the Gov- 
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ernment with which you profess to be 
trying to reach a friendly understand- 
ing. All this seems to be now better 
understood by the English press, which 
has modified its first bitter criticism of 
Salisbury’s action in promoting an un- 
popular Minister of War. The London 
Times, while recalling none of its stric- 
tures upon Lord Lansdowne, admits that 
he was a hard-working official, and adds 
the delicious remark, “Had the war not 
broken out, he would have easily rank- 
ed as the best War Minister of recent 
times.” This may be intended for an 
ironical adaptation of the nisi imperas- 
set used of the Roman Emperor. It re- 
calls the high encomium of a war cor- 
respondent on an English General: “He 
is a splendid General when there is no 
enemy to upset his calculations.” 


It is a rather important fact that Em- 
peror William thought it necessary to 
apologize for incurring large expense 
in sending an expedition to China with- 
out summoning the Reichstag and se- 
curing its assent beforehand. The Con- 
stitution of the Empire requires the 
sanction of that body for all war expen- 
ditures and for the sending of troops out 
of the country. No such assent was giv- 
en, or even sought by the Emperor. He 
not only made war and incurred debt 
on his own sole responsibility, but he 
made undignified and gloomy speeches 
which agitated the European world, and 
made his own subjects apprehensive that 
he was losing his wits. He *has lost 
prestige at home and has awakened fears 
abroad. Of course, the Reichstag will 
sanction the steps he has taken because 
they are irrevocable, but the sanction 
ought to be accompanied by an explicit 
declaration that it is not to be taken in 
the light of a precedent for the future. 
The Reichstag represents the nation, 
whose civil liberty resides there, and it 
has none that it can afford to lose. A 
tyrant usually begins by helping him- 
self to the public treasure, and if the 
representatives of the people make no 
objection, even the formality of an 
apology will presently be omitted. 

Chancellor von Biilow’s statement in 
the Reichstag on Monday was an official 
confirmation of the press reports con- 
cerning the terms which the Powers 
have determined to impose on China. 
‘The only new item is one proposing to 
compel the Chinese Government to 
make “such changes in existing treaties 
regarding trade and navigation as the 
foreign Governments deem advisable.” 
This is but one step more in the ex- 
tinction of Chinese sovereignty. To- 
gether with the other extreme demands 
~-for an indemnity which may be made 
elastic enough to ruin Chinese finance; 
for the razing of forts and the prohibi- 
tion of the purchase and importation of 
war material; for the execution of 
princes and officials whose beheading 
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weuld practically destroy the Chinese 
throne—it amounts to an exaction of 
impossibilities. If they are insisted 
upon, it will be of no use for the Pow- 
ers to say that they desire to avoid a 
conquest of China. They are already 
treating the Chinese Empire as if it 
were a derelict, of which they are en- 





titled to take full possession. We 
cannot help feeling that this throws 
au inevitable air of hypocrisy over 
the whole negotiation. What the 


Powers profess is a sincere desire to 
restore peace at the earliest 
Inoment; to hasten the recuperation of 
Chinese industry and commerce; and, 
above all, to prevent the recurrence of 
the outrages which took the civilized 
world by surprise. The prompting of 
elementary wisdom, then, would seem 
to prescribe, as Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu 
argues in the Revue des Deur Mondes, 
avoidance of “the very errors of con- 
duct which brought on the explosions.” 


possible 


It was undue foreign aggression which 
caused them; therefore, to prevent their 
rcturn, make foreign aggression more 
overweening and exasperating than 
ever! 


It is worthy of note that the King of 
the Belgians could sign, as he did a few 
days ago while on a sojourn at the Paris 
Exposition, a decree providing Govern- 
ment pensions for workingmen, without 
occasioning any considerable comment. 
In any other country than Belgium, the 
proposition to pay to all workingmen six- 
ty-five years of age life pensions of 65 
francs ($13) a year, could hardly be taken 
as so much a matter of course, but So- 
cialism has been for years powerfully 
influencing Belgian legislation. The roy- 
al decree takes effect on January 1, 1901, 
when workingmen sixty-five years of 
age, and in need of such assistance, will 
come immediately into the enjoyment of 
their annuity. Those fifty-eight years of 
age on that date will have the same priv- 
ilege at the expiration of their sixty-fifth 
year. All others, however, as a condition 
of drawing a pension, must have paid 
into the public bureau of pensions, dur- 
ing a period of three years, not less than 
3 francs a year, and a total amount of 
18 francs. To this extent in its ultimate 
operation the Belgian scheme is a sort 
of workingmen’s insurance. The terms 
on which the annuities are granted, how- 
ever, make it obviously a pensioning, ra- 
ther than an insurance of workingmen. 
A bill has recently been introduced into 
the Chamber of Deputies in France, pro- 
viding for compulsory insurance of work- 
ingmen. It is proposed that the expense 
of this insurance shall be divided be- 
tween employer and employee, the em- 
ployee paying a certain per cent. of his 
wages, and his employer contributing an 
equal amount. When these amounts 


combined, however, fall below a given 
sum, the Government is to make up the 
deficit with a subsidy, 
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WAR AND CHRISTIANITY. 


Capt. Mahan’s address before the 
Church Congress on “War from the 
Christian Point of View” seems to have 
Leen a pendant to his paper, a year ago, 
against international arbitration. In 
that he took the highest moral and re- 
ligious ground against agreeing to ar- 
bitrate a quarrel which conscience and 
the voice of God itself might demand 
that you should pursue to the bitter 
end. At Providence he appears to have 
risen to a similar moral grandeur in 
classing war, not as an evil (sometimes 
a necessary evil, as nearly all admit), 
but as remedial of evil—in short, a 
great engine of civilization and of 
Christianity. We would not do Capt. 
Mahan the possible injustice of hold- 
ing him to newspaper accounts of what 
te said; but it is clear that the thing 
he attacked was a sentiment which he 
evidently considers mistaken and de- 
plorable, namely, the “widespread feel- 
ing that war cannot be reconciled with 
Christian principles.” In other words, 
he was only, like John P. Robinson, 
confuting a vulgar error: 


“We kind o’ thought Christ went agin war an’ 


pillage, 
An’ thet eppyletts worn't the 
saint; 


best mark of a 


But John P. 
Robinson he 

Sez this kind o’ thing’s an exploded idee.’’ 

With Christian apologists for war we 
have long been familiar. But none to 
our knowledge have ever before gone 
beyond saying that “there are some 
things worse than war”; that we can- 
not be for peace at any price, and other 
“inarticulate mumblements” of the sort, 
as; Carlyle would call them. War as a 
blessing, instead of an evil occasionally 
to be tolerated; war as a means of over- 
coming evil and propagating righteous- 
ness; war as the indispensable ally and 
servant of civilization and religion— 
for this we have had to wait till an end- 
of-the-century church congress. It 
seems to mark the end of other things 
besides the century. Are not our em- 
battled clergymen coming dangerously 
near justifying Shelley’s bitter taunt 
that war is “the priest’s delight’? 

The defence of war, thus passing into 
its apotheosis, reminds one vividly of 
the defence of slavery, finally running 
into its glorification. We all know how 
slavery was, at first, a temporary and 
passing evil; then a peculiar institu- 
tion, only indirectly and obscurely con- 
demned in the Bible; finally a divinely 
ordered thing, best for the slave, best 
for the master, best for society. From 
shamefaced apology, the Southern Sen- 
ators gradually emerged into open lau- 
detion. By 1860 they proudly raised 
their heads in Washington to declare 
that “slavery is a great moral, social, 
and political blessing,” that its “frame 
of society is the best in the world,” and 
that it is “ennobling to both races, the 
white and the black.” (The quotations 
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are verbatim from speeches cited in 
Sumner’s Life.) We see what example 
Capt. Mahan is following. He is un- 
dertaking to Christianize war as the 
siaveholders did slavery. Slavery was 
not made iess hideous in the process; 
nor can war be. It is only Christianity 
that suffers from such arguments. 

We are aware that Capt. Mahan draws 
an ideal picture of war. It must be always 
“just”; and those engaging in it must 
all be Galahads. But we know that, in 
fact, this is pure fancy. There never 
was such a war, there never will be such 
an army, as Capt. Mahan supposes. Let 
him come out of his study and ask men 
or nations why they fight. There is but 
one answer: they fight because they 
hate. This is what the philosopher says: 
it is also what the child says. Goethe 
was reproached for not taking part in 
the war against France—a just war for 
Germans, if there ever was one. His 
defence was that he did not hate the 
French, so why should he fight them? 
Fighting, said that great clear intel- 
lect, depends upon hating. If hate, then, 
is the soul of war, we see that the sub- 
ject of Capt. Mahan’s paper should have 
been, “Hate from a Christian Point of 
View.” What the clergy and others who 
followed in the discussion should have 
talked about was ‘Malice and the Sermon 
on the Mount,” or “Bloodshed and the 
Beatitudes.” 

Capt. Mahan admitted that the Prince 
of Peace is credited with many sayings 
which really look as if he was “agin 
war and pillage’; but he met the theolo- 
gians on their own ground, and showed 
how a little skilful exegesis could get 
rid of all those awkward words in con- 
demnation of war. Besides, if we were 
to “follow out to the letter certain 
words of Christ,” what would become of 
modern society? “Resist not evil,” 
“turn the other cheek’’—oh, evidently, 
this would never do in the nineteenth 
century. This is the great Christian 
anomaly at which Tolstoi has exclaimed. 
The priests sent him to the New Testa- 
ment for guidance, and when he came 
back a sworn enemy of war, they told 
him pityingly that those apparent teach- 
ings of Christ were not to be taken 
literally. Then why take the Ten Com- 
mandments literally? Why not say that 
this is a workaday world in which men 
must be practical, and take things as 
they find them, and that, really, the 
Ten Commandments are an excellent 
thing, just as peace is, but that we can- 
not be for the Ten Commandments at 
any price? 

There are two great dangers in this 
whole attempt to give Christian sanc- 
tions to war. One is that, instead of pro- 
ducing a race of “Happy Warriors,” as 
Capt. Mahan desires, we shall turn out 
a breed of hypocrites. Mr. Gardiner has 
explained, in his book on ‘Cromwell's 
Place in History,’ how Englishmen in- 
stinctively try to throw a moral and re- 








ligious glamour about their acts of pub- 
lic bad faith, aggression, and conquest. 
‘They get rich by such means, but it must 
always be twisted into an “ad majorem 
Dei gloriam.” But the French and others 
eall this hypocrisy. It is hard to deny 
the charge. And it will be harder still 
if our religious teachers encourage us 
in the old Spanish doctrine that loot and 
slaughter are a form of the highest 
Christian virtue. The second danger is 
lest Christianity, in the hands of these 
exponents of its congruity with war, 
become too openly and  contempti- 
bly a nose of wax, to be fashioned ac- 
cording to the whims and needs of the 
passing hour. Just now the world is 
having a brute revival of war. Ergo, the 
Christian religion, in order to remain 
popular, in order to keep in touch with 
the things to which men are giving 
time and strength and money and life, 
raust go about to gild the grisly borror, 
and make it out a kind of fireside com- 
fort and promoter of all the virtues and 
sanctities. How long will men retain 
respect for a religion that is thus ready 
to blur its ideals and make jelly of its 
imperatives, simply as a handmaid of 
the powers that be? How long will they 
give heed to its prophets and preachers 
if they so easily transmute the tremeéen- 
dous “Thou shalt not” into “Swim with 
the current”? 








REDUCTION OF WAR TAXES. 


The question of tax reduction will be 
brought before Congress at the coming 
session, and it is said that President 
McKinley will recommend a reduction 
equal to about fifteen millions per an- 
num. The country is again in the sin- 
gular position which was occupied dur- 
ing Mr. Cleveland’s first term—the con- 
dition of an embarrassing surplus. To- 
ward the close of that Administration 
the revenues exceeded the expenditures 
by one hundred and twenty millions, 
and the method of disposing of the sur- 
plus was the great question of the day. 
Government bonds were bought in the 
market until the price was forced up to 
12s for the 4 per cents. This was an 
unheard-of premium, but there was no 
reason to suppose that this would be 
the maximum if the purchases were 
continued. 

The Government was really at the 
mercy of the bondholders. It must pay 
whatever price they chose to ask. So 
the purchases were discontinued and 
the policy was adopted of depositing 
the surplus in the national banks, in 
order to avoid contraction of the cur- 
rency through the Treasury accumula- 
tions. In August, 1888, the idle money 
in the Treasury was equal in amount 
to one-fourth of the volume of money in 
circulation throughout the country. Sec- 
retary Fairchild deposited his surplus 
receipts in the banks to the amount of 
more than $61,000,000, and, as a politi. 
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cal campaign was then raging, the cry 
ot “pet banks” was started by Mr. 
Blaine, and echoed by the Republican 
orators and newspapers., It was charg: 
ed that the Secretary was favoring par- 
ticular banks by the deposit of the pub- 
lic money, and it was insinuated that 
the Democratic campaign fund was 
swelled by that means. This was one 
of the incidents growing out of an un- 
manageable surplus of public money. 

The surplus now is again growing un- 
inanageable. It arises from the War 
Revenue Act of 1898. This measure in 
creased the tax on beer from one dollar 
per barrel to two dollars. It established 
license taxes on bankers and brokers, 
theatres, circuses, museums, and con- 
cert-halls, exhibitions, bowling alleys, 
billiard and pool-rooms. It increased 
the taxes on tobacco, snuff, and cigars, 
and on the dealers in the same. It im- 
posed stamp taxes on a great variety of 
legal instruments and on bank checks, 
bills of exchange, telegrams, express or 
freight receipts, bills of lading, ware- 
house receipts, stock transfers, bonds, 
debentures, and certificates of indebt- 
edness, and on sales of produce or mer- 
chandise, or agreements for sale at any 
public exchange or board of trade; also 
ou proprietary medicines, perfumery, 
and cosmetics. It also imposed a tax 
on legacies. 

The financial results of this measure 
were even greater than had been antici- 
pated. The internal revenue rose from 
$173,866,819 to $273,484,573, an increase 
of nearly one hundred millions in a 
single year. Even this did not repre- 
sent the entire gain. The increase in the 
first four months of the fiscal year 1900- 
1901 was $10,000,000 over the corre- 
sponding period of 1899. The returns 
for the entire year must be awaited. 

It is much to be hoped that the war in 
the Philippines will not last another 
year. In one way or another it should 
be brought to an end, and the large ex- 
pense involved in it should be cut off 
or cut down. It is to be hoped also 
that Congress will put its foot on the 
greater part of the senseless and dan- 
gerous estimates for increase of the 
navy. However that may be, the ques- 
tion of reducing the war taxes will soon 
be under debate. It is not likely that 
the present Congress will touch the 
tariff. That question will come up in 
due time, but it will be taken up by a 
Congress elected on that issue, but not 
by the present one or the one which was 
chosen on the 6th of this month. 

The question now is, what articles 
in the internal-revenue list shall be re- 
lieved of tax. This question is not so 
easy to answer as it looks. The truth 
is, that nearly all the taxes imposed 
fall upon the classes well able to pay. 
The stamp tax on bank checks is an 
annoying one, of course, but as it is one 
which falls only on those who are rich 
enough to have bank accounts, it seems 
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to be of the kind which ought to be re- 
tained. The stamp duties on other in- 
struments, being a tax on sales, might 
well be repealed, since they are an im- 
pediment to business, causing more 
trouble to individuals than benefit to 
the Government. The tax on beer ought 
to be retained, but probably will be re- 
duced in some measure, since the brew- 
ers have an organization, backed by the 
saloon influence, which has strong po- 
litical power. The tax on proprietary 
medicines, perfumery, and cosmetics 
could be easily spared. The legacy and 
tax ought to be abandoned 
to the States. The whole amount 
rived from it is but little more than 
$1,000,000. It is difficult to lay down 
any general principle in reference to 
the war revenue act. It is a matter of 
detail altogether, upon which very good 
authorities will be sure to differ. Yet 
it is imperative that the revenue be re- 
duced unless we are to fall again into 
the embarrassments of 1888. 


succession 


de- 


AN IMPERIAL QUESTION IN NEW 
YORK. 

Just before the London municipal 
election, which followed hard on the 
choice of a new Parliament, Lord Rose- 
bery declared in a public speech that 
there could be no question so Imperial 
2s good government in the capital of 
the Empire. He said: 

‘The Empire is not South Africa alone, or 
Canada alone, or Australia alone, or India 


alone. The heart of the Empire is Britain, 
and the heart of Britain is London, and 
you cannot afford to let that source and 


centre of Empire decay or be poisoned for 
the want of vigilance and supervision on 
your part. In another sense even more vi- 
tal this is an Imperial question. What is 
an Empire unless it is pillared on an Im- 
perial race? And what are you doing if you 
allow this Imperial race to be vitiated and 
poisoned in the dens of crime and horror in 
which too many of them are reared at this 
moment? Why, if you are an Imperial race, 
be an Imperial race indeed, so that you 
will not these proud citizens of vours 
brought up in a manner, reared in a man- 
ner, which must inevitably lead to crime, 
disease, and death.” 


see 


It would be well if New Yorkers, in 
the coming struggle for the rescue of 
their city from vile hands, could adopt 
this large way of looking at the contest. 
if there is any force at all in our swell- 
ipg talk about world-powers and Amer- 
ict an Empire, let us insist upon ap- 
plying it to the work of redeeming our 
city. An imagination which 
takes fire at the acquisition of islands 
7,900 miles away, ought not to be slug 


createst 


gish under the appeal of that vast con- 
series of life and activity, of wealth 
aud art and literature—limitless in its 
rorsibilities of enlargement and adorn- 
nent, limitless also in its possibilities 


of defilement and ruin—which we call 
New York city. We are an Empire by 
ourselves. In population we nearly 


equal the number of the entire Ameri 
can nation at the beginning of its in- 


dependent existence; in money and 
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power we far surpass it. To cherish and 
expand and beautify our Imperial city 
ought to be to us an aim and ambition 
fully as grand and as ardently to be pur- 
sued as to Washington Franklin 
and Adams and the 
mighty ground-plan of what Chief-Jus 
tice Marshall early referred to as “The 
American Empire.” They were the true 
Imperialists before Imperialism. 
ary names and flashy glories were no- 
them; but 
were exceeding precious. 


and 
Jefferson was 


Taw- 


thing to Imperial virtues 


fo an Impe 


tial domain they wished to wed an Im 


perial race. They saw dangers, and 
fearlessly pointed them out Against 
the temptation of mere numbers and 


physical strength, they solemnly warned 


their countrymen. They undoubtedly 
did perceive and employ the immense 
motive which is laid upon men by 
boundless opportunity. If that is Im 


perialism, we are quite willing to see 
it preached in the municipal campaign 
in New York already upon us 

In as real and vital a sense as Lord 
Rosebery asserted for London, the nature 
of government in New York city is criti- 
cal for all cities under the American flag. 
We have heard much silly chatter about 
a reformed Manila coming to the relief 
of New York. and a purified Havana 
bearing help to Philadelphia We see 
now how directly the reverse is the true 
The Manila 
riously corrupt, and justifies itself by the 


process. police is noto- 


New York example. In Havana there 
are confessed election frauds, but the 


guilty men point, for defence, to the op- 
erations of the Quay machine in Phila- 
delphia. In short, the that 
poison in the vital centres could be over- 


notion 


come by injeeting an antidote in the ex- 
tremities happily, disappear- 
ed. It is, rather, the weakened heart 
and poisoned brain which swiftly send 
the toxic effect to hand and feet. The 
salvation of New York must be wrought 
out on the spot, and by her own citizens; 


has now, 


and yet they may, as we have said, right- 
ly admit the power of an appeal to save 
means of saving 
other cities and the whole country 


the city as the surest 


Thus to state the problem is alone to 
condemn half the solutions offered. To 


“cooperate with Croker,” as he now 
solemnly advises us, what a way 
that would be of attacking an Im- 
perial question! The most foolish 
Imperialist going would laugh = at 
the proposal, If an Empire depends 
on Dick Croker for its saving, it is al- 
ready lost. But his co-boss is just as 


manifestly ruled out if we once see that 
the task before us is one of Imperial di- 
mensions. To upset one boss for the 
purpose of giving power to another—is 
that the way an Imperial city goes to 
work? Will it lie back feebly and say 
that it is not fit to control its own police 
force, and that therefore Platt must come 
to its aid from Albany? That would not 
smack of Empire, but of cowardice and 
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slavery. A feeble folk, a degenerate and 
timid race, might turn whiningly to 
boss or to machine in the crisis which is 
upon us; but a city of 3,500,000, with the 
eyes of the world upon it, could not do 
so without inviting and deserving con- 
tempt. If we are an Imperial race, let 
us quit ourselves as such a race should; 
and let us begin here at home, without 
vague dreams of conquest over the seas, 
when vice and crime and organized 
greed which calls itself a political party 
are at our doors to be fought and over- 
come. 

Empire-building is held up to our ad- 
miration as the chief glory of the day. 
Let us not forget that as keen a satis- 
faction may be taken in the conquest of 
ixnorance and disease and crime in our 
cities as in the extension of our domain 
to the ends of the earth. When Mr. 
Chamberlain was a leader in the regen- 
eration of Birmingham, he said: 

“TI will confess to you that I am so paro- 
chially minded that I look with a greater 
satisfaction to ovr annexation of the gas 
and water, and to our scientific frontier of 
the improvement area, than I do to the re- 
sult of that Imperial policy which has given 
us Cyprus and the Transvaal; and T am 
prouder of having been engaged in warring 
against ignorance and disease and crime in 
Birmingham than if I had been the author 
of the Zulu war, or had instigated the in- 
vasion of Afghanistan.” 

Mr. Chamberlain has since run after 
other gods; but those of us who cannot 
or will not join in foreign conquest, may 
just as truly know the Imperial thrill 
by sharing in the rescue of an Imperial 
city. 


T. PLATT, CITY-SAVER. 


The sudden and consuming zeal of 
the Hon. Thomas C. Platt in behalf of a 
good and pure city government for New 
Yerk deserves to rank among the re- 
markable conversions in the world’s 
history. Is “Tom” also among the 
prophets? We should be only too glad 
to believe that a leading wrecker of 
the city had now repented and was bent 
on saving it, in spite of itself; but we 
must say that a sincere penitent is or- 
dinarily willing to be put on probation, 
and does not insist upon stepping at 
ouce from the mourners’ bench to the 
pulpit. Mr. Platt is now engaged in the 
attempt to persuade credulous people 
that he has blossomed overnight into 
the greatest municipal reformer of the 
century. But the only way in which 
he could convince the  hard-headed 
would be to stand in a sheet before the 
City Hall at high noon, and cry out in 
a lamentable voice, “Miserable sinner 
that I am, it was I that made Van Wyck 
Mayor, I that threw New York into 
Croker’s hands like an orange for him 
to squeeze. Now I repent in dust and 
ashes and ask to be given an humble 
part in undoing my own work.” 

A man who is so virtuously deter- 
mined in 1900 to “down Croker” ought 
to explain why, in 1897, he deliberately 








flung the city into Croker’s maw. It 
is “no easy task” to defeat Croker, says 
the Platt family statement, because 
there was a Tammany majority of 27,- 
000 for Bryan in Greater New York. 
But Tammany was in a minority in 
1897. The Low vote and the Tracy vote 
together surpassed the Van Wyck vote. 
Who was responsible for this division 
of the anti-Tammany vote? Who but 
the man who now says his sole desire is 
to save the city from the horrible ca- 
lamity of Tammany rule? Was he then 
more anxious to down Croker than to 
exalt Platt? Is he now? These are 
questions which serious-minded men 
will insist upon putting, and getting 
answered, before they cast themselves 
into the arms of this astonishing volun- 
teer saviour of society. 

Platt says that Croker cannot be 
beaten unless the control of the police 
is taken away from him. To this we 
say, in the first place, that Platt should 
have thought of this before he used his 
sinister rule-or-ruin power to put the 
police under Croker’s control. This 
thing was not done in a corner. Platt 
was openly warned that the patronage 
of Greater New York, which he was 
cynically offering to Croker, would so 
intrench Tammany that the work of 
dislodgment would be doubly difficult. 
What did he care for that? He snapped 
his fingers at all this, and, when Van 
Wyck was elected, laughed and jestec 
in public. In the second place, we say 
it is not true that T-mmany control of 
the police makes Tammany impregna- 
ble in an election. Tammany had the 
police in the hollow of its hand in 1894, 
but was beaten by more than 45,000 
votes. 

After that great slaughter and the 
election of Mayor Strong, what was 
the attitude of T. Platt, city-saver? Does 
he suppose that people have already for- 
gotten how he denounced and thwarted, 
as far as he could, the best adminis- 
tration the city had known for years? 
Did he not put up Quigg and his other 
creatures to rail at Col. Strong as a 
faithless renegade to party, simply be- 
cause he would not turn over all the 
spoils to Platt® Mayor Strong is dead, 
and memories are short; but Platt’s con- 
duct and language all through the Strong 
term of office, culminating in his cool 
betrayal of the city’s interest in the 
Low campaign, are reason enough for not 
giving him a commission to rescue and 
reform the city now. 

It is to be noted, too, that Platt’s ar- 
gument for taking away from the city the 
control of its own police would apply 
just as cogently to every other depart- 
ment of municipal administration. The 
Fire Department can easily be made a 
political auxiliary—perhaps is now; er- 
g0, give it to Platt. So of the docks, so 
of the schools, so of the city charities. 
How do we know that Platt, if he has 
his way about the police, and then fails 








to carry the election, will not ask next 
time for all the rest? He could avow the 
same pious end and pure-minded purpose 
—to “secure good city government’”—and 
could meet all objections in the same 
way that he does now, namely, that 
“home rule” is a mere “sentiment” which 
rust be set aside in order not to keep 
simply a “shadow” and lose the “sub- 
stance.” 

The plain truth is that Platt’s char- 
acter, career, and consistent course for 
many years would make a ghastly farce 
of any municipal campaign which called 
itself reform, and yet put itself under his 
leadership. He is a part of the thing 
to be reformed. He is to-day, as he has 
been for years, the stay and hope of 
Tammany. “Ask Platt,” said Croker be- 
fore the Legislative Committee; and that 
is what he and all his coparceners say 
row when giving the real reason of 
their confidence in retaining power. They 
cannot believe that Platt, after having 
played into their hands so steadily, will 
fail them now. In some way or other, 
they are confident, he will manage to pe- 
devil the anti-Tammany movement. Nor 
from the side of reformers can it be 
seriously denied that Platt is the great- 
est single obstacle in their path. Croker 
they can fight openly; but who shall 
deliver them from the machinations of 
Platt? The easily fooled people who are 
taken in by his virtuous protestations in 
connection with his plan for seizing up- 
on the police power of New York city, 
should know that, even if he should suc- 
ceed in this deep-laid plan of his to 
“save” the city, they would be the first 
to cry out for some one to save them 
from their saviour. 


GOLD MINING ON THE RAND. 

The resumption of gold mining ‘on 
the Rand” prompts the inquiry what 
will be the effect of a new and con- 
tinued outpour of the yellow metal upon 
the commerce of the world, equal to or 
greater than that which was going on 
before the war in South Africa took 
place. ‘The essential quality of gold— 
the fact which distinguishes it from 
all other substances in or upon the 
earth—is that it constitutes purchasing 
power. It is per se a demand for goods. 
Unlike all other products of labor, there 
is no need to wait for a market for it. 
Unlike all others, too, the precipitation 
of a great quantity of it on the world 
does not lower its price immediately in 
the general markets of the world; the 
quantity in existence at all times be- 
ing vastly greater than any possible in- 
crement in a single year. Consequently, 
the miner gets full value for all that 
he can bring out of the ground, as soon 
as he can place it in the world’s mar- 
kets. However large the output, some 
years must elapse before general prices 
rise to a correspondence with the new 
supplies of money. 
The production of gold in the whole 
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of Africa in the year 1898 was upwards 
of $80,000,000, of which all except $2,- 
000,000 came from the Rand. At the 
time when the war put a stop to min- 
ing operations there was every prospect 
that the output of the following year 
would reach or exceed $100,000,000, and 
that there would be a progressive in- 
crease for a number of years to come. 
This promise now seems to be sure of 
fulfilment. It is certain, too, that the 
cost of mining will be reduced by the 
abolishment of the dynamite monopoly 
and by better means of transportation 
for the bringing in of coal and other 
supplies. Every new facility, every 
cheapening of the cost of mining, makes 
some ores available which could not be 
worked before. Simultaneously with this 
expected increase we find also an ac- 
tual increase of the supplies from the 
Klondike, Alaska, and British Colum- 
bia, and a steady growth in the Cripple 
Creek district of Colorado. We must 
look, too, for a material increase soon 
in the production of Siberia, due to the 
improved means of transportation fur- 
nished by the railway now building 
there. 

That this great increase of purchas- 
ing power must have a perceptible ef- 
fect upon the trade and industry of the 
world, cannot be doubted. It is a part 
of the world’s history that a similar out- 
pour of the precious metal after the 
discovery of America was accompanied 
ty a great extension of commerce and 
great industrial activity. This was due. 
for the most part, however, to the inex- 
haustible market which the New World 
opened to the products of the Old. An 
event more nearly analogous to the 
present is found in the Californian and 
Australian output of gold in the fifties. 
This, too, was accompanied by a great 
development of commerce throughout 
the world, but there is some difference 
of opinion among economists on the 
question whether the new impetus to 
trade and industry was caused by the 
new gold or was merely coincident 
with it. 

It was the opinion of Cairnes, Jevons, 
Levasseur, and Soetbeer that the great 
output of gold in the fifties and sixties 
had caused an average increase of the 
prices of commodities equal to about 20 
per cent. In some cases the increase 
was greater than the average, in others 
less; and in still others it counteracted 
a decline of prices which would ordi- 
narily have taken place by reason of 
new inventions and improved processes 
of production. The four authorities 
named, working independently of each 
other, reached this opinion about thirty 
years ago. Their coincidence makes a 
strong prima-facie case for its accep- 
tance by others, but is not conclusive: 
for although there was in 1865 an aver- 
age rise of prices of 20 per cent., taking 
those of 1849 as a datum line, yet, if 
we take the prices of 1820 as the datum 


line, there was no rise at all, but a de- 
cline of 30 per cent. If we go still fur- 
ther back, to 1809, the decline in 1865 
vas 60 per cent. The abundance or 
searcity of metallic money is one of the 
causes of high or low prices, but not 
the only one. 

As gold is purchasing power, new sup- 
plies of it are additional purchasing 
power. The gold miners are enabled to 
buy more goods and to improve their 
style of living. There is a demand for 
more labor to supply the goods, and 
this causes an advance in wages reck- 
oned in terms of money, and tends to 
cause an advance in the prices of com- 
modities. It cannot be said that the 
community is richer by using two dol- 
lars instead of one to transact a given 
aniount of business, but a certain stimu 
lus is imparted to industry by new sup- 
plies of gold, and a new distribution of 
property takes place, which Professor 
Cairnes considers to the advantage of 
wage-earners and to the detriment of 
rentiers and others having fixed in- 
comes. The former have steadier em- 
ployment and better pay, while the lat- 
ter have to pay higher prices for the 
things they buy without any increase 
of income. 

If it be true that new purchasing 
power brought into the markets of the 
world has the effect to raise the wages 
of the laboring class more and faster 
than the rise in the price of commod 
ities, as Cairnes thought, thus altering 
the distribution of the wealth of the 
community in favor of the producing 
class, it constitutes a real benefit to so 
ciety as a whole. In this branch of the 
discussion which raged nearly half 
a century ago over the Californian and 
Australian discoveries, Cairnes took is- 
sue with Chevalier and certainly had 
the better of the argument. 

It seems quite safe to predict that 
the output of gold now imminent since 
the Rand mines have been liberated 
from the stress of war, will cause some 
advance of general prices, and this 
always stimulates speculation. So we 
are likely to have a period of industrial 
activity from this cause alone, to be 
followed by reaction and perhaps a 
general crash some time later. 


THE BALKASH BASIN. 
VERNOE, TURKESTAN, Sept. 24, 1900. 


Lake Balkash seems to serve no important 
purpose in the world. It ought to be abol- 
ished. Now that it is in possession of the 
strongly centralized and intelligent Govern- 
ment of Russia, it doubtless will be obliterat- 
ed from our maps in due process of time. 
At present it is but the cesspool] of a produc- 
tive province which might be made much 
more productive if the entire water supply 
were used for irrigation. The waters of the 
lake are barren, and its shores offer no in- 
ducements to population. 

The recently acquired Russian province 





of Semerychenskia, lying in this basin, oc- 








cupies almost the very centre of the Asiatic 
continent. Its southeastern boundary is the 
lofty mountain chain which forms the border 
of the great plateau of central Asia. One 
of its peaks, Mount Kauffmann, is 22,500 feet 
high, while many others are from 10,000 to 
15,000 feet. The chain, which runs seuth- 
west to northeast, is called, in its various 
parts, the Thian-Shan, the Ala-tau, and the 
Tarbaga-tau Mountains. But the Ala-tau 
branches off to the west and covers the 
southwestern part of the province with a 
network of alpine peaks, as extensive as 
those of Switzerland, which furnish some of 
the grandest mountain scenery in the world. 
In the midst of these peaks is Lake Issik- 
kul, larger than Lake Geneva, and 6,000 feet 
above the sea, and surrounded with pros- 
perous settlements. The region is one of the 
most arid in the world, and, were it not for 
the mountains on its southern border, would 
be a perfect desert. But, as it is, the gla- 
ciers and snowy Masses preserved on these 
mountains send down a constant supply of 
water sufficient to irrigate a narrow border 
of the plain leading to Lake Balkash, and 
make it for hundreds of miles like 
a fruitful garden. This plain is only about 
1,000 feet above the sea, and is in the lati- 
tude of southern Michigan. Much of it is 
covered with loess, closely resembling that 
in China and eastern Nebraska, and only 
needs water to make it most productive. But 
at the best, if it were all utilized, the 
streams from the mountains would be insuf- 
ficient for the whole; while, as it is, only 
a fraction is used. 

Four rivers of considerable size are per- 
mitted to pass through the plateau to the 
eastern end of Lake Balkash; all waste 
their waters in its lifeless area; while the 
Ili, a stream of large dimensions, and sev- 
eral hundred miles long, forming one of the 
gateways to Central Asia, pours its flood in- 
to the western end. Of those entering the 
eastern end, we have now followed one, the 
Ayagusk, down from near its source in the 
Tarbaga-tau Mountains to the head of the 
lake, and have crossed the other three a 
short distance from where they emerge from 
the Dzungarian Ala-tau range. For three 
days we were constantly in sight of the 
peaks of this latter range, from 12,000 to 
15,000 feet high, and could clearly discern 
the numerous small glaciers on their flanks, 
which were supplying these streams with a 
constant flow of water. The milky color of 
the streams themselves betrayed their gla- 
cial origin, though its faintness showed that 
the glaciers were not of the first order. 


The nomad Kirghiz Tartars have no means 
of utilizing the water of the main rivers. 
They can manage the various small streams 
which flow for a portion of the year out of the 
minor valleys. By so doing, they irrigate a 
narrow strip near the foot-hills fairly 
well; but the main streams soon cut gorges 
in the plain which render them useless for 
irrigating purposes. They usually have, in- 
deed, a narrow flood-plain at the bottom of 
their trenches, and these are favorite places 
for the villages and for the stations of the 
Russian post route. It has been a con- 
stant series of grateful surprises, while rid- 
ing over the long stretches of the arid 
plain, to come upon these secluded villages 
in the troughs of the streams. Here busy 
scenes of life suddenly burst upon the trav- 
eller and reveal the real attractions of the 
country to a nomad population. During the 
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day they herd their flocks on the plains, and 
at night bring them in great droves to the 
watering-places, around which they have 
pitched their felt tents. 

The Kirghiz Tartars have well solved the 
problem of living in this country under ex- 
isting conditions. There is no wood. There 
are no mines. But the frame-work of their 
dome-shaped tents is of the lightest char- 
acter, so that the wood of which it is made 
can be brought long distances on camel- 
back. The little iron used is brought in ox- 
carts, or on camel-back, from Semipalatinsk, 
350 miles away. The felt covering for their 
tents is made by their own hands from the 
wool of their own sheep, and is a good cov- 
ering in winter as well as in summer. For 
fuel they depend on the dung of animals. 
What we thought at first to be piles of peat 
put up to dry for winter, we found, on exam- 
ination, to be cakes of manure, kneaded in- 
to a mass with straw, and stacked against 
a time of need. The spectacle which we 
often witness of the women engaged with 
their bare hands in the process of this man- 
ufacture is the most revolting which has 
met our eyes. 

The Balkash Basin has an area of 120,000 
square miles, and a total population, mostly 
Tartars, of 990,107. These, to a large ex- 
tent, live on the flocks and herds. Accord- 
ing to the last census they have 4,176,428 
sheep, 352,172 horned cattle, 680,750 horses, 
98,673 camels, 274,001 goats, but only 42 
mules. In the irrigated portions there is 
raised a sufficient quantity of wheat, rye, 
oats, barley, millet, flax, and hemp to sup- 
ply their need of those cummodities. Gar- 
dens and orchards also flourish near the 
base of the mountains. Here for the first 
time since entering Siberia we find a boun- 
tiful supply of apples raised on the ground, 
and they are of most excellent quality in 
every respect. In exchange for the few for- 
eign luxuries which can be afforded, we met 
all along the route endless lines of ox-carts, 
and horses, and camels, loaded with wool, 
pelts, hides, and grain. 

The Kirghiz Tartars resemble closely in 
their physiognomy the red Indians of Amer- 
ica. They have their high cheek bones, their 
straight, black hair, their copper color, as 
well as many of their habits of life. In 
some individuals the resemblance has been 
so perfect that I could scarcely dispel the 
illusion that I was on the plains of the base 
of the Rocky Mountains rather than on 
those of Central Asia. But one would not 
expect to see an American Indian riding a 
steer to herd a flock of sheep. The extent 
to which they ride their cattle here has been 
a surprise, while the intelligence of the 
cattle has been not less so. 

The possibilities of the further develop- 
ment of this country are still great, though 
limited by the amount of water stored in 
the lofty bordering mountains. Probably 
not more than one-third of this Is now util- 
ized. The numerous Russian villages grow- 
ing up in the well-watered places show what 
the line of advancement is to be. With the 
application of scientific methods, these moun- 
tain streams in their great descent will fur- 
nish water-power to supply electricity to 
run a line of electric cars all along their 
base. This will largely displace the hun- 
dreds of thousands of horses and camels 
now employed in transportation. This will 
mean more cattle and sheep, more wool and 
hides and tallows for export, and more meat 
for food, while the enlargement of the irri- 





gated area will increase three-fold the pro- 
duction of grain and fruit. The province can 
thus be made to support a population four 
or five times its present number. The Tartar 
tent, with its single room, will give place to 
the Russian adobe house, with its thatched 
roof and its four comfortable apartments. 
The process is already well begun. 

I write from the picturesquely situated 
town of Vernoe. A majestic semicircle of 
mountain-peaks, from 8,000 to 10,000 feet 
high, closely surrounds it on the south. 
The endless arid plain, bisected by the Ili 
River, stretches away to the north. A 
small stream issues from the mountain tract 
behind the city, and irrigates the extensive 
delta terrace which it has built up, and 
gives opportunity for the culture of gardens 
and orchards and shade trees to the heart’s 
content. The opportunity has been improved 
to the utmost, and there is created here 
one of the most delightful spots for 
residence imaginable. The population is 
about 30,000, largely native, but including 
a considerable colony of Russian officials 
and Cossack soldiers, who are responsible 
for the good order both of the city and of 
the province. Yesterday there was a heavy 
fall of snow on the mountains, but none 
on the plain. With these snow-clad peaks 
as sentinels we start on the remaining four 
hundred miles of tarantass-riding to Tash- 
kend, where we meet the railroad. But all 
the way we shall be at the base of a con- 
tinuous mountain-chain as grand as the 
Alps. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 


THE WIFE OF LOUIS XV.—I. 


PARIS, November 4, 1900. 


There is a tinge of romance in the mar- 
riage of Marie Leszezynska with Louis XV. 
She was perhaps the poorest princess in Eu- 
rope, and he was the King of France, the 
successor of the grand Roi. Henry Gau- 
thier-Villars has, like some others, treated 
this subject, and has been so fortunate as 
to get access to inedited documents—among 
others, to the correspondence of the father 
of the Princess, Stanislas Leszezynski. He 
has used the ‘Annales de Menin,’ a collec- 
tion of papers concerning the ceremonies 
of the marriage, and a collection of docu- 
ments concerning the embassy of the Duke 
d’Antin. 

The Regent of France, the Duke d’Orléans, 
wished first to marry Louis XV. to a Spanish 
Infanta, and this project was the object of 
the Duke de St. Simon’s mission to Spain, 
regarding which the celebrated writer gives 
80 many details in his Memoirs. Louis XV. 
was almost a child when the Infanta came 
to Paris on the 2d of March, 1722; she, too, 
was a child. Publie opinion was very much 
opposed to the proposed union, which 
promised no heir to the throne for many 
years. After the death of the Regent, the 
power fell into the hands of Henri de Bour- 
bon, who was called Monsieur le Duc. He 
had for his mistress Madame de Prie, a bold 
and amb:tious woman, very inimical to Spiin 
because some of her pretensions had been 
repulsed by the Court of Spain; and it was 
probably through her influence that the mar- 
riage of Louts XV. with the Infanta was 
broken off. The Infanta was entering on her 
seventh year when she was sent back to 
Spain. Louis XV. was himself at the time 
entering his fifteenth year. He was very 
handsome, very strong for his age. He had 


been very badly brought up by Villeroi; was 





very childish, and D’Argenson says that ‘‘to 
be childish consists in being 
amused by frivolities and in a sudden in- 
constancy—a sort of pretty defect which 
sometimes lasts for fifty years.”” The King, 
however, was of a melancholy disposition, 
and was as timid as he was proud. Villcroi 
had taught him that everything belonged to 
him: “tout ce peuple est 4 vous.” He sin- 
cerely realized this. His grand passion was 
hunting. He found his distractions in the for- 
est, at Rambouillet, at Marly, at Meudon. He 
paid no attention to the ladies of the Court 
and avoided their society. He was uniformly 
very uncivil and almost rude to the young 
Infanta, and was well pleased when she was 
sent away, but the Ministers thought that it 
was time to find a wife for the King. 

Many were the lists of princesses that 
were of age, many the reports of the Am- 
bassadors as to their years, their religion, 
their health, their alliances. Our national 
archives have preserved these reports, 
which are very curious. Marie Leszcezynska 
did not figure in them. The first list of the 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs has no less 
than a hundred names; forty-four were at 
once eliminated because the princesses 
were more than twenty-four years old. 
Other reductions affected twenty-nine can- 
didates who were under twelve years; ten 
German princesses were struck off as be- 
longing to cadet branches which possessed 
no sovereignty. There remained on the list 
only seventeen princesses—the Infanta. of 
Portugal, a Princess of Denmark, two 
daughters of the Prince of Wales, two 
daughters of the Czar, the daughter of the 
King of Prussia, two nieces of his uncle, 
some other German princesses, the eldest 
daugbter of the Duke of Lorraine, a 
daughter of the Duke of Modena, the two 
sisters of Monsieur le Duc, Mlle. de Sens 
and Mlle. de Vermandois. 

After a long examination, the list was 
reduced to four names: the two daughters 


‘of the Prince of Wales, with Miles. de Sens 


and de Vermandois. The choice of the ad- 
visers of Monsieur le Duc fell definitively on 
Mile. de Vermandois. She was, to be sure, 
a French princess, being a Bourbon Condé, 
but had not Louis XIV. contrived the mar- 
riage of the Duke de Berry, his grandson, to 
Mademoiselle d'Orléans? Mlle. de Verman- 
dois was the sister of Monsieur le Duc, and 
the advisers he chose paid their court to 
him by recommending her. She was at the 
convent of Fontevrault. President Hénault, 
in his Memoirs, tells us that the Duchess 
de Bourbon, her mother, accompanied by 
Madame de Prie, went to Fontevrault to 
make her the offer of the hand of Louis 
XV. Mademoiselle de Vermandois declined 
the honor of the King’s hand, and would 
hardly look on Madame de Prie, her broth- 
er’s favorite. There is no official account 
of this visit; it has been denied by some 
historians that Madame de Prie accom- 
panied the Duchess de Bourbon. The fact 
is, that this marriage project was aban- 
doned, 

Prince Mentchikoff made overtures to the 
French court in the name of Catharine of 


Russia. He offered Louis XV. the hand of 
the Princess Elizabeth, who was of the 
same age. In order to bring M. le Duc to 


her views, Catharine engaged to procure for 
him the hand of the daughter of Stanislas 
Leszezynski, the ex-King of Poland, and to 
give him the throne of Poland. The French 
Minister, M. de Campredon, raised objec- 
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tions to the Princess Elizabeth; he re- 
proached her chiefly with the low extraction 
of her mother—a grave accusation in those 
times. Catharine’s offer was not accepted, 
and the pretence given was the difference 
of religion. 

“The refusal of France,’’ says M. Gau- 
thier-Villars, ‘‘had very grave consequences. 
It determined the policy of Russia during 
the eighteenth century, and its effects have 
been felt to our day. Anxious to take a 
place in the political world, and to figure in 
the European concert, the empire of the 
Tsar solicited the patronage of the French 
Government, but the French Government 
did not understand it. Russia was thus 
thrown on the side of Austria; an alliance 
was formed in 1726 between the two coun- 
tries, and the Slav empire opened itself to 
the German immigration. M. le Duc did not 
even feel the great harm he was doing his 
country.” 


The name of Marie Leszezynska had been 
pronounced during the negotiation, and it 
was on her that M. le Due finally fixed his 
eye. Her father, Stanislas Leszczynski, 
Palatine of Posnania, had been placed on the 
throne of Poland by Charles XII.; after the 
battle of Poltava, he lost his ephemeral 
crown and began the life of an exiled and 
dethroned sovereign. He appealed to the 
French Regent and to Leopold, Duke of Lor- 
raine, and obtained a subsidy, with permis- 
sion to live in Wissembourg. ‘In this il- 
lusory court of Wissembourg, between a 
father who smoked a pipe all day and an 
ever-complaining mother, grew up Marie 
Leszczynska, a mild, timid girl, spending her 
time in working at church ornaments.”’ In 
1722, the Marquis de Courtenvaux (who be- 
came in 1756 Marshal d’Estrées) asked for 
her hand, but he was a mere Colonel, and 
the ex-King would not give his consent. 
Madame de Prie, who governed M. le Duc 
entirely, turned her attention to Marie Lesz- 
ezynska. She preferred a timid girl to a 
proud princess, and planned to marry her to 
M. le Duc. M. Gauthier-Villars gives us the 
letters exchanged on this subject between 
the poor and weak Stanislas and a certain 
Chevalier de Vauchoux, who had served in 
Poland at the time when Stanislas was 
King, and had remained his friend. A por- 
trait, painted by Gobert, who stopped at 
Wissembourg on his way to Saverne, where 
he had to execute some work for Cardi- 
nal de Rohan, sealed the fate of Marie. It 
produced the most favorable impression on 
M. le Due and his mistress, arriving at the 
moment when they were trying to find a wife 
for Louis XV. They saw in her a harmless 
person, who would be no obstacle to their 
ambitions. ‘‘The real triumph was for Ma- 
dame de Prie; at one stroke she adjourned in- 
definitely the marriage of her lover, and she 
gave herself a Queen whom she could main- 
tain in subjection.’’ Louis XV. saw the por- 
trait and gave his consent. 

When the courier, bearing the letters of 
the French court, reached Wissembourg, 
Stanislas, after having read the letter, en- 
tered the room where his daughter was wait- 
ing. ‘“‘My child,’’ said he, “let us kneel 
and thank God.’’ When she asked her father 
if he had been recalled to the throne of 
Poland, ‘‘Heaven,” said he, “has been much 
more favorable to us; you are Queen of 
France.”” The King declared the marriage 
on a Sunday morning at his petit-lever. 
The astonishment was great, and the me- 
moirs of the time show how great was the 
disappointment of the Court. Maurepas 
qualified the union as monstrous; the word 
mésalliance was pronounced by the Duchess 








of Lorraine. “If the new Queen was to 
exhibit on the throne an example of all the 
virtues, she had not the qualities neces- 
sary to captivate long her husband,”’ says 
M. Vandal, in his ‘Louis XV. and Elisabeth 
de Russie.’ Catharine of Russia never for- 
gave France for having preferred to the 
blood of Peter the Great that of a dis- 
possessed King of Poland. 

The choice of the persons who were to 
form the young Queen’s household was a 
great affair. Madame de Prie wished to be 
dame d'honneur (an office which conferred 
mauy privileges and a large patronage) 
M. le Duc did not, however, accede to her 
wish; her nomination would have been too 
great a scandal, Madame de Boufflers was 
designated, ‘‘for her rare virtues,” though 
she was in reality notoriously ill-behaved. 
The Countess de Mailly obtained the lucra- 
tive post of dame d’atours. In all, the 
household of the Queen was composed of 
as Many as one hundred and twenty-eight 
persons. The choice of her confessor was 
reserved. Stanislas desired that his daughter 
should keep the confessor she had at Wis- 
sembourg. The marriage by proxy took 
place at Strasbourg, as Wissembourg was 
not considered a sufficiently important place. 
The formalities which preceded the ceremony 
were endless. The ambassadors extraor- 
dinary sent to Strasbourg for the occasion, 
the Duke d’Antin and M. de Beauvau, ar- 
rived in great style, and offered Stanislas, on 
behalf of the King, the order of the Holy 
Spirit, and at the same time presented mag- 


nificent jewels to the future Queen. The 
ceremony took place in the cathedral. The 
Princess Marie, giving her hand to her 


father and mother, was received at the door 
by the Cardinal. She was accompanied 
by the Duke d'Orléans and by the two 
ambassadors extraordinary. The Princess, 
after leaving Strasbourg, stopped at Saverne, 
at the Cardinal de Rohan’s palace; she made 
her journey by way of Sarrebourg, Mé- 
ziéres, Vic, and Metz (where she had a great 
reception); Verdun, Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Provins, Moret. It was in this last place 
that she saw Louis XV. The King was 
hunting in the neighborhood and waited for 
her there. As soon as her carriage was seen, 
a carpet was spread on the ground. “The 
Queen,”’ says Barbier, “left her carriage 
and would have knelt, but the King did not 
allow her to do so; he kissed her on both 
cheeks with a vivacity which he had never 
shown. His effusiveness surprised the wit- 
nesses, as he had hitherto always shown 
much shyness in the presence of ladies.” 


Correspondence. 





THE RESTORER OF THE DUCAL PALACE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The letter of Mr. George Dwight 
Kellogg in the Nation No. 1842 opens with 
an extraordinary, if unwitting, mistake in- 
volving great injustice to a much injured 
man of genius. The attribution to Comm. 
Boni of the restoration of the Ducal 
Palace at Venice has no justification what- 
ever. He was in that work a pupil and un- 
derworker of one of those peculiarly Italian 
builders of whom Maitani, Arnolfo di Lapo, 
and the heads of the Comacine builders 
were earlier examples—neither architects 
in the modern sense nor master masons, but 
builders in the best sense, and known as 








capimastri. Vendrasco is, or perhaps was, 
I know, the sole survivor in our 
days of his craft, and to him is due every 


so far as 


detail of the long and marvellous work of 


the restoration of the Ducal Palace—a work 
I watched from 1876 down to the day 
when Vendrasco was dismissed, to the dis 


grace of the Italian Government, from the 
position of head of the works on the Palace, 
to make room for a partisan of a new min- 


istry, modo Americano, in the person of 
the restorer of the Fondaco dei Turchi, a 
piece of restoration which is the disgrace 


of Venice and its Municipal Council 
Comm. Boni 
studious assistant and pupil of Vendrasco, 


was a very intelligent and 


but was not responsible for a single detail 
of the work, which 
engineering I 
that position, and became interested in his 
profound and researches the 
old work cf Venice, its geology, and build 


was a matter of pure 


made his acquaintance in 


curious into 
ing materials, and I called the attention of 
the Ministry of Public 
remarkable abilities in 
ing a wider field. He was, 


his 


Instruction to 
research as deserv- 


mainly in conse 


quence of my so doing, called to a place 
in the Ministry at Rome My relations 
with him have always been, and remain, 
most cordial, and his late successes in a 


more responsible position than that in which 
I first knew him have been to me a personal 


gratification; but he does not want the 
laurels of Vendrasco 
There was another fable which went the 


rounds of journalism, viz., that he restored 
the Ducal Palace under the advice of Rus- 
kin But Ruskin tooth 
any and all restoration of the Ducal Palace 
and when Sir 
the 
Ruskin 


opposed and nail 
and denounced it to the last; 
Henry took 
pleted west and south facades, 
had to admit that he could not distinguish 


Layard him to see com 


and 


the restored from the untouched capitals, 
he still said, “But it should not have been 
done.” As the most marvellous piece of 


restoration ever executed, the honor it may 


give must not be withheld from the old 
capomastro who was the deviser of every 
device and appliance employed in it 
Yours truly, W. J. STILLMAN 
DEEPDENE, Faimiey Green, Sueney, baa 


November 7, 1W0, 
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‘Colonial Government,’ by Prof. Paul 8 
2einsch, is about to appear in Macmillan's 
“Citizen's Library of Economics, Politics, 


Richard T. 
has taken over from 


and Sociology,’ edited by Prof 
Ely. The same firm 
Harper & Bros. the 
Ford Rhodes's ‘History of the United States 
from the 
publish before Christmas a 


publication of James 


Compromise of 1850," and will 
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the four volumes, coming down to 1862, that 
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Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. announce for 


next month a new volume of poems by Sir 
Lewis Morris. 
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in Many Lands,’ by Mrs. Louise Jordan 
Miln. 

The W. B. Clarke Co., Boston, will short- 
ly publish ‘King Arthur in Avalon, and 
Other Poems,’ by Sara Hammond Palfrey. 

Two years ago, Mr. Rendall’s translation 
of Marcus Aurelius, gave the world a ver- 
sion of the ‘Meditations’ that ranks with, 
and may even (by virtue of its more precise 
scholarship) supersede, the classic render- 
ings of Long and Jeremy Collier. But the 
reader who feels that a touch of archaism 
in the style adds an appropriate charm to 
the journal intime of a Roman Emperor, 
will give a warmer welcome to Mr. W. H. 
D. Rouse’s reprint of Meric Casaubon’s sev- 
enteenth-century version (New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co.). An appendix, containing some 
of the Emperor’s letters to his tutor, Fron- 
to, adds an interest to the volume, and u 
glossary of obsolete or obscure words, while 
it offers much that is superfluous, is use- 
ful enough. The paper, type, and binding 
are most harmonious and pleasing; the re- 
productions of busts and bas-reliefs of the 
Emperor are excellent. 

A companion book to Bury’s ‘Philobiblon’ 
(previously noticed in these columns) 1s 
‘Bibliomania in the Middle Ages,’ by F. 
Somner Merryweather, a somewhat obscure 
London bookseller of the earlier part of the 
century, chiefly known as the compiler of 
those ‘Lives and Anecdotes of Misers’ with 
which Silas Wegg pandered to the depraved 
appetite of Mr. Boffin. This _ publica- 
tion (Meyer Bros. & Co.) shows him 
to have been an _ enthusiastic student 
of old book-lore; and he has here as- 
sembled a store of curious information 
about old monastic libraries, their manage- 
ment and treasures. Perhaps the most re- 
markable book he mentions is the superb 
Bible written by Alcuin for Charlemagne, 
and containing an inscription in Alcuin’s 
own hand. This precious relic was presented 
by Charles’s grandson to a monastery in 
Lorraine, and was preserved by the monks 
until 1793, when, their property being con- 
fiscated, it fell into the hands of dealers, 
and, after various vicissitudes, found at 
last a resting-place in the British Museum 
for the sum of £750—a ridiculous price, if the 
genuineness be unimpeached. The printing 
and general make-up of this book are ex- 
cellent; but we could wish that the edi- 
tor had paid more attention to the proof- 
reading. Of the Latin quotations in partic- 
ular, there is scarce a line that is not bar- 
barously mangled. Merryweather makes 
some pretensions to Latin scholarship, 
though his translation of porri et olera, 
“gardens and olives,” is of a nature to beget 
a suspicion. 

The last volume in the Dent-Macmillan 
‘Medieval Towns,” “The Story of Florence,’ 
by Mr. Edmund G. Gardner, deserves no- 
thing but praise. The historical account is 
all that we should expect from such a 
Dantist as is Mr. Gardner. True, he con- 
fines himself perhaps a little too closely to 
the Middle Ages, and even Brunelleschi’s 
dome does not so overshadow Florence as 
Dante does its history in the little volume 
before us. But if this be a fault it is on 
the right side, perhaps. Nor is the age of 
the Medici and Humanism by any means 
neglected. As a guide-book we seldom have 
seen anything more commendable, and, con- 
sidering that Mr. Gardner is, after all,a com- 
piler and nothing more, it,js surprising how 
free he is from errors, either of fact or of 








judgment. Miss Erichsen’s illustrations are 
a welcome improvement upon those by the 
late Miss Taine in previous volumes of this 
series. An excellent feature is the repro- 
duction of the beautiful wood-cut view of 
Florence, engraved towards the end of the 
fifteenth century. 

Dr. Charles Conrad Abbott’s ‘In Nature’s 
Realm’ (Trenton, N. J.: Albert Brandt) 
is one of the author’s characteristic 
monologues on the aspects of Nature among 
the Jersey meadows. Some of the chapters 
have already seen the light in print, others 
are new; all have been revised, enlarged, 
and now brought together in luxurious ty- 
pography, and attractively illustrated by 
Oliver Kemp. Of the artist’s work nothing 
can be said in criticism; its delicacy, truth 
to nature, and decorative effect are as ad- 
mirable 9s they are unusual. There are 
ninety of these little sketches, besides a 
charming frontispiece in photogravure. The 
whole get-up of the book testifies to the 
good taste of the publisher. Of the text lit- 
tle can be said but that it is in Dr. Ab- 
bott’s usual vein, which, while never rising 
to the first literary excellence, has an at- 
tractiveness of its own that has insured him 
an appreciative audience for many years. 
We would suggest to him that criticism, 
whether just or unjust, is best forgotten by 
the brookside or under the trees, and that 
his most successful chapters are those in 
which there is no reference to the tribula- 
tions of authorship. 

The volume entitled ‘Francis, the Little 
Poor Man of Assisi,’ by James Adderley 
(London: Edwin Arnold), is curious as a 
procuct of the movement in the Anglican 
Church towards mediwvalism. It seeks to 
present the founder of the Minorites as a 
model—except, we presume, as to obedience 
to the Bishop of Rome; but, beautiful as 
was the character of the saint, this com- 
pendium of his acts and teachings will 
scarce produce many emulators of his vir- 
tues, or bring a materialistic age to embrace 
with him Lady Poverty as the choicest of 
earthly blessings. The bald, commonplace 
English robs of all their charm the touching 
reminiscences of the Fioretti and the Specu- 
lum Perfectionis, and it is impossible not to 
have one’s sense of congruity fatally upset 
by such comments as, ‘‘Whatever our views 
may be as to modern vivisection, it ig quite 
certain that Francis would have been horri- 
fied at the very idea.’ 

A well-digested, well-written life of 
.Thomas Moore is a desideratum, We regret 
we cannot find it in Mr. Gunning’s ‘Moore: 
Poet and Patriot,’ lately published by Gill & 
Son in Dublin. The book looks attractive, but 
that is all. As to style and judgment, the 
following paragraph may be sufficient: “And 
what, we may ask, has Moore done to 
merit niches in the temples of poetry and 
history—the great bequests of the ages—the 
recording angels of Time? He has, we an- 
swer, indelibly recorded our national tradi- 
tions and the glories of our ancient race in 
lyrics the most sweet and beautiful the 
world has ever seen.”’ 

Irish fairy stories are charming; but they 
lose much of their charm when not taken 
neat, and he indeed must be a competent 
hand that attempts to reset or retell them. 
Mr. Frost, in his ‘Fairies and Folk of Ire- 
land’ (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons), 
has essayed the task. We cannot congratu- 
late him on the result. They may satisfy 
as Irish fairy stories those who have not met 








them in better form. Mrs. O’Brien, John, 
and Kitty may pass as exemplars of Irish 
peasantry to those who have never read 
Carleton or Miss Barlow. The book is at- 
tractively brought out and well illustrated. 
In so far as Mr. Frost takes stories from 
Kennedy and others, always with proper ac- 
knowledgment, and keeps tolerably close to 
the originals, the book is of value. The pas- 
sage of Irish fairies on board an Atlantic 
liner to this country {s really too bad. 

Few of the publications of the Catholic 
Truth Society, London, will particularly 
commend themselves to Protestants. We 
must, however, make an exception in favor 
of the ‘Catholic Temperance Reader,’ by the 
Rev. W. H. Cologan and Sir F. R. Cruise, 
M.D. It is one of the best, most moderate 
and convincing books of its class—one that 
should find a place in Protestant schools 
and families as well as Catholic. 

Dr. Holmes had a saying that a gen- 
tleman should be a gentleman especially in 
his hymns and prayers. Mr. Charles F. 
Dole’s attitude in ‘The Religion of a Gen- 
tleman’ (Crowell & Co.) is not of the supe- 
rior and critical kind; his contention is 
not merely that “a gentleman” should have 
something in the way of a religion, and not 
at all that “‘any old religion will do.’’ His 
terms are taken in the modern and dem- 
ocratic sense: by “gentleman” he means 
any young man who aims to know and do 
the right, and the religion he recommends 
is a life and not a convention. His ruling 
ideas are those of his own time and not of 
former ages, and he urges them in a man- 
ly and kindly way, which leaves small room 
for objection. His little book will not add 
to the learning of the wise, but it can ben- 
efit those who are beyond catechism and 
Sunday-school, and ready for secondary: in- 
struction in spiritual things. Even the 
Harvard students whom it has particularly 
in view—though few of them are likely to 
read it—will be fortunate if they never have 
to sit under worse preaching than this. 

The Boer war has almost become a tale 
of the dim past, and Mr. Winston Spencer 
Churchill’s story of the movements, from 
April 39 to June 14, of the column sent to 
the relief of Johannesburg, from Bloemfon- 
tein, under Lieut.-Gen. Ian Hamilton (‘Ian 
Hamilton’s March,’ Longmans, Green & 
Co.), while spirited and entertaining, will 
impress the student of larger history as 
chiefly a record for newspaper readers con- 
cerned in the valor and safety of their 
countrymen. Hamilton’s column consisted 
of some twelve thousand men; and although 
there is the expected narrative of wearisome 
marches, and the dropping under skirmish- 
fire of man after man, yet, despite an occa- 
sional Boer stand in a stronghold, there 
were no engagements which rose above the 
seriousness of an affair. The account of 
his detention as a prisoner of war by Lieut. 
H, Frankland, which forms one of the chap- 
ters of the book, indicates that, on the 
whole, the relation of prisoner and captor 
was an amiable one, with few violations of 
the amenities of life; the tedium of confine- 
ment in idleness being the chief vexation. 

Are freethinkers privileged, by their prin- 
ciples, to indulge in unmeasured virulence 
and calumniation? One “F. M.,” reviewing 
Ouida’s ‘Critical Studies’ in the issue of 
the London Literary Guide and Rationalist 
Review tor the current month, has seen fit 
to supplement a rabid tirade against the 
people of the United States in this wise: 
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“Jt will be observed that Ouida, in referring 
to the Yankee brood who infest a portion 
of the northern continent of America, has 
fallen into the curious and common error 
of speaking of them as Americans. This, 
in such a connection, is a pity, since Ameri- 
cans (always excepting the Yankees) are, 
as a race, by no means deserving the con- 
tempt which all cultivated minds entertain 
for the preéminently vulgar wealth-wor- 
shipping denizens of the United States.’ 
Who could withhold compassion from one 
for the relief of whose suffering the expul- 
sion of such acrid matter was necessary? 


In a brief description of the Samoan 
Islands, in the National Geographic Maga- 
zine (Washington) for November, are some 
interesting facts in regard to the class divi- 
sions of the natives. Next to the chiefs, 
‘who are hereditary in the sense that they 
must belong to certain families, but -elec- 
tive in that they exercise authority by 
virtue of titles conferred upon them,” is 
the Tulafe, or talking-man. He is the 
executive officer who phrases his chief's 
thought in eloquent language, and is fre- 
quently the central figure in the district 
and the source of authority. The office is 
hereditary in certain families, but ‘‘as a 
rule no one is elected who has not a gift 
for oratory, which is a common talent in 
Samoa.” The Rev. Father Algué, S.J., 
contributes an account of the Manila Ob- 
servatory, of which he is the director. 
Established by the Jesuits in 1865, its prin- 
cipal object was the study of typhoons, for 
which its geographical position peculiarly 
fits it. As it takes several days for the 
centre of a typhoon to cross the China Sea, 
the Observatory’s storm warnings are of 
the utmost advantage to the whole Asiatic 
coast line from Singapore to Yoko- 
hama. Among its instruments are a 
large equatorial telescope in a revolving 
dome, a Tépfer spectroscope, a small pho- 
tographic equatorial, and a reflecting zenith 
photographic telescope for the study of the 
variation of latitude, invented by the pres- 
ent director. Among other articles is a 
reminiscence, by Gen. Greely, of the cy- 
clone which destroyed Indianola, Texas, in 
1875. 


In a report on labor conditions in France 
in the Consular Reports for November there 
is a reference to an employers’ syndicate in 
Lyons. Its object is “to further the in- 
terests of builders, to study and propose 
improvement in buildings, to secure the em- 
ployment of the best material, to decide all 
disputes relating to the execution or the 
interpretation of contracts, the fixing of 
prices, etc.’’ Since its organization in 1862, 
twenty-three strikes have occurred, all of 
which have been settled by committees of 
the strikers and of the syndicate. It is 
also asked to investigate and report upon 
disputes arising between contractors and 
men or companies for whom they are doing 
work. Nearly five thousand such cases have 
been sent to it by the courts, with the re- 
quest that it render a decision upon a point 
in litigation, or investigate and agree upon 
the technical details of some question. The 
society has a reserve fund from which 
prizes are given yearly to students in archi- 
tecture and other pursuits pertaining to 
building. There are 625 members. 

The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has published a report upon the field 
operations of the Division of Soils during 
1899, describing soil surveys of various areas 








scattered throughout New Mexico, Utah, and 
Connecticut, and aggregating 720,000 acres. 
It comprises an introduction by Milton 
Whitney, the chief of the division, and 
special reports on the several lines of field 
work by scientific assistants (in codépera- 
tion, in some instances, with educational 
institutions in different parts of the coun- 
try). These are followed by some valuable 
discussions on the application of the theory 
of solutions to the study of soils, some 
necessary modifications in method of me- 
chanical analysis as applied to alkali soils, 
and salts as influencing the rate of evapora- 
tion from soils. The volume is illustrated 
by numerous photographs and diagrams por- 
traying the character of the country and 
the specific characteristics of the soil, and 
by accompanying maps showing the distri- 
bution of the soils, alkali, and seepage wa- 
ters. In his letter of transmittal, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture advances the opinion 
that this is the most important work of its 
kind ever undertaken in any country. 

A second instalment of papers relating 
to the ‘Fossil Remains of Lake Callabonna’ 
forms the latest number of the memoirs of 
the Royal Society of South Australia. In 
the first of these, E. C. Stirling and A. H. C. 
Zietz describe Genyornis Newtoni, a new 
genus and species of fossil struthious bird. 
This creature is believed to have been over 
six feet in height, and to have resembled in 
many respects the emeu and the cassowary. 
The second paper is by E. C. Stirling, and 
treats of the physical features of Lake 
Callabonna. 

The American Philosophical Society of 
Philadelphia has collected in a memorial 
volume obituary notices, in some cases with 
portraits, of fifteen of its members. Some 
of the subjects are William Henry Furness, 
Henry Phillips, jr., Thomas Sterry Hunt, 
and Richard Albert Tilghman. There are 
also included accounts of the meetings of 
the Society held in commemoration of Wil- 
liam Pepper, Daniel Garrison Brinton, and 
Edward Drinker Cope. 


—In December, 1897, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the American Philosophical So- 
ciety to examine the manuscripts in the pos- 
session of the Society, with the view to 
making them more available to the public. 
The first results of the labors of this com- 
mittee are calendars of the correspondence 
of Gen. Nathanael Greene, Gen. Weedon, and 
of the Lee papers—manuscripts of Arthur 
and Richard Henry Lee. The last-named 
papers were printed by the grandson of 
Richard Henry Lee, and are well known for 
their interest. The correspondence of Gen. 
Greene is all new; and, covering the period 
of his service as Quartermaster-General of 
the Continental army during the darkest 
days of the Revolution, they emphasize the 
trials and shifts encountered in providing 
the barest necessaries. As a study of the 
effects of an inflated paper currency, these 
records are of general value. There was a 
plenty of money, and bills could be had for 
the asking; but when it came to obtaining 
commodities for them few were willing to 
receive them after 1779, and in 1780, when 
Congress declared itself bankrupt and una- 
ble even to reiterate its most solemn pledges 
of redemption of old and provision of new 
issues, they disappeared from circulation. 
True, an attempt was made to wipe out 
thirty-nine out of every forty dollars of ob- 
ligation; but what remained was merely an- 
other form of unsupported paper. The suf- 








fering must have been intense. With wheat 
at twenty-five dollars a bushel, and all 
things else in proportion, what was a salary 
of one hundred and forty dollars a month? 
The assistant quartermasters were charged 
with depreciating the money, because they 
offered such high wages to meet an emer- 
gency. Then it was said that the Department 
pocketed huge sums, because the extrava- 
gant prices quoted could not possibly be real 
In 1778 and 1779 every letter coming to 
Greene from his many agents was burdened 
with a demand for “a large supply of cash.” 
The sending of parcels of a hundred thou- 
sand dollars did not meet the case, for the 
“money” had fallen in value before it could 
reach its destination and could not meet the 
original amount of the debt. In October, 
1779, Col. Hay found that a whole year’s 
salary was required to pay for a suit of 
clothes. Poor pay produced poor service. A 
distemper prevailed among the horses near 
Fishkill, and the farrier, “after a tolerably 
decent flogging,” ran away. To pay one 
corps of claimants produced discontent in 
others, and precipitated heavy demands for 
settlement, which could not be met. Artifi- 
cers, smiths, and wheelwrights struck from 
time to time for higher pay, and transporta- 
tion ceased at times for want of a little 
ready money. It is a striking picture, and 
deserves careful study, both for the exposi- 
tion of economic fallacy and the full display 
of the horrors of war. The calendars show 
accuracy and method, and the Society has 
done well to encourage their publication. 


—The first volume of the writings of James 
Madison has been published in the Putnam 
series under the editorship of Gaillard Hunt. 
Madison’s correspondence has a value pe 
culiar to itself, for it forms one of the most 
minute and detailed records of events and 
policies which have come down to us 
Throughout his life he was making notes for 
the information of others. With his first 
entrance into the Continental Congress in 
1780, he became the constant correspondent 
of Jefferson, Randolph, and Pendleton. Later 
in life he formed close friendships with 
Washington and Hamilton. He took notes 
of the debates in the Congress, digested 
them for these friends, and told a consecu- 
tive story of what was done and said. His 
debates of the Constitutional Convention are 
the best sources of information on that 
notable assembly; and wherever he was, the 
habit of recording passing events dominated 
him. He lived a life of comparative calm, 
and the activity around him interested and 
amused him, and even enabled him to play 
a part. But it is as a closet politician he 
will best be known, as a man who could 
draw distinctions so fine as to be misinter- 
preted by his friends as well as by his op- 
ponents. 


—To edit his writings a wide knowledge 
and high accuracy are demanded of the edit- 
or. Mr. Hunt seems to possess both of 
these qualities, and his first volume gives 
promise of a task well performed. He has 
wisely included the entire debates in the 
Continental Congress of 1782-'83, which were 
accessible only in Gilpin, and has used the 
correspondence of that period as footnotes 
where the letters were needed to explain 
the text. He has found some new letters to 
Pendleton, some reports made to the Conti- 
nental Congress, and prints in full the im- 
portant instructions to Jay. By referring 
to the manuscript, he has been able to make 
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good the many omissions of the editor of the 
‘Writings of Madison’—omissions of no little 
importance, and troublesome to the reader 
because not indicated. For one example, in 
1780 Madison was so pressed for money that 
be wrote to his father, ‘“‘Unless liberal prin- 
ciples prevail on this occasion, I shall be 
under the necessity of selling—a negro.” Mr. 
Hunt has not hesitated to apply to otbers 
for aid in his notes, and Mr. Phillips identi- 
fies for him a map described by Madison. He 
might have included the ‘Observations on the 
Influence of Vermont’ and a letter to Jeffer- 
son of May 5, 1781. It is to be regretted 
that he had not access to the McGuire col- 
lection, where the original drafts of the let- 
ters included in the ‘Madison Papers’ were 
to be found. The letters to Randolph on 
pp. 132 and 133 were both written in 1782, not 
in 1781; and the name of the general scratch- 
ed by Madison (p. 379) was in all probability 
Gates, as a paper by Rufus King shows. It 
is true, Hamilton suggests Knox, and Jeffer- 
son hints at Steuben; but their relations 
with Washington would have prevented such 
a plot. 


—There is nowhere else inthe world to-day 
so large a number of English-speaking men 
among whom the dwellers in large cities are 
proportionately so few, as there are in the 
eleven States which formerly constituted the 
Southern Confederacy. Of their nineteen 
million inhabitants, less than one million 
three hundred thousand, or about one in 
every sixteen, live in cities of over twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants. In the other thir- 
ty-four States of the Union there are more 
than eighteen million urban residents, and 
these constitute nearly one-third of the entire 
population. As we have already pointed out, 
during the last decade the Southern cities 
grew but very little more rapidly than the 
rural districts of the same States, and the 
percentage of the total population residing 
incities of over twenty-five thousand inhabit- 
ants, which was 6.52 in 1890, is but 6.77 in 1900. 
In the rest of the country the proportion of 
urban residents rose during the decade. from 
29.30 to 32.58 per cent. It is possible that 
when the figures for the smaller cities are 
made public, it may appear that the recent 
growth of manufactures in the South has led 
to the building up of a number of towns with 
between four thousand and twenty-five thou- 
sand inhabitants. The statistics for Alabama 
and Arkansas, which are now available, do 
not indicate, however, any marked movement 
in that direction. The fact that so small a 
proportion of the residents of the South live 
in cities perhaps accounts for its relatively 
large rate of natural increase. The eleven 
States of the former Confederacy probably 
gained little, either by immigration from 
abroad or from the other sections of this 
country, yet in the last ten years their total 
population has Increased at a slightly great- 
er ratio than that of the other thirty-four 
States, although those other States have re- 
ceived probably nineteen-twentleths of the 
nearly four millions of immigrants who 
during the decade have come into the coun- 
try. 


Since 1890 the Southern States have 
grown at the rate of 20.82, the other States 
at the rate of 19.91 per cent. The rate of 
increase In these eleven Southern States 
is almost precisely what it was in the 
preceding decade, the falling-off having been 
less than one-tenth of one per cent., while 
in the North the reduction has been 





over 6 per cent., or from 26.02 
to 19.91 per cent. About 3 per cent. 
of this falling-off is due to the decrease 
in immigration during the decade. The 
rest seems to be attributable to a steady 
lowering of the birth-rate, and probably to 
some increase in the death-rate. If there 
has been any increase in the latter, it is, of 
course, due ‘to the fact that a larger pro- 
portion of the population now live in cities, 
in which the mortality is heavier than it is 
in the country regions, and not to any in- 
crease in the death-rate of particular cities. 
For years past the political conditions in 
the eleven States under discussion have been 
abnormal. They have representation in the 
House of Representatives and in the electoral 
college in proportion to their aggregate 
population, and yet one-third or more of 
that population is in law or in fact, or in 
both, absolutely disfranchised. Outside of 
East Tennessee, some portions of western 
North Carolina and western Virginia, practi- 
cally all the population which has the fran- 
chise belongs to one political party, with 
which all these States habitually vote in 
national as well as in local elections. The 
fact that in these States population is grow- 
ing as fast as it is in the rest of the country, 
and even a little faster, shows that the prob- 
lems arising from their political conditions 
are not likely soon to lose their practical 
importance. 


—The census of 1900 gives New Hampshire 
411,588 inhabitants. The population hasalittle 
more than doubled in a century. At the first 
national census in 1790 it was 141,097; in 1800, 
182,998. The present figures do not altogether 
bear out the expectations entertained a hun- 
dred years ago, based upon the extraordi- 
nary growth which had marked the previous 
decades in spite of the active part taken by 
the people in the Revolutionary struggle. We 
read in Guthrie’s ‘New System of Modern 
Geography’ (first American edition, Phila- 
delphia, 1795, vol. ii., pp. 346-7), apropos of 
Dartmouth College: ‘‘This seminary pos- 
sesses an immense landed property, extend- 
ing to eighty thousand acres. . . . The 
revenues arising from these lands are 
at present but an hundred and forty 
pounds currency. In less than sixty 
years, it is probable that New Hampshire 
and Vermont will be as populous as Eng- 
land, or very near it [this refers to the 
population per square mile, let us hope]. 
The value of these lands will then rise in 
proportion. At five shillings sterling per 
acre, which will, by that time, have become 
a very moderate rent, these lands will then 
produce twenty thousand pounds sterling per 
annum. Such a prodigious revenue, if di- 
vided between twenty or thirty professors 
[there were three professors and two tutors 
in 1792], may injure if not ruin the college 
of Dartmouth, as far as regards every pur- 
pose of public utility. It is the duty, 
therefore, of the Legislature of New-Hamp- 
shire, to guard against the absurdity of be- 
stowing upon a professor, so immense a reg- 
ular salary, as to place him beyond the ne- 
cessity of attending, in the strictest man- 
ner, to the duties of his office.” 


—Primarily Mr. Richard Harding Davis's 
‘With Both Armies in South Africa’ (Scrib- 
ners) is a record of personal experience. 
Incidentally, it is a forcefully presented ar- 
gument concerning the war in South Africa, 
well calculated to stagger even the estab- 
lished opinions of those whom Mr. Davis de- 
clares to have been ‘misinformed and blind- 





ed by a propaganda against the Boer, a ma- 
nipulation of press and Parliament which 
has never been equalled in dexterity of mis- 
representation nor audacity of untruth.” 
Mr. Davis admits that his prejudgment was 
decidedly pro-English, though his sympathies 
were with the “under dog.”” His present po- 
sition results from personal contact with, 
and personal investigation of, both sides. 
His verdict is, that the Transvaal war was 
“Murder, with intent to rob.” This, like 
the preceding quotation, and some other 
statements in the book, might be pronounced 
hysterical. A thoughtful perusal of the 
work, whether or no its conclusions be ac- 
cepted, disabuses the reader’s mind of any 
idea of hysteria. Mr. Davis gives us a 
panorama of life with the English column in 
Natal, the relief of Ladysmith, and again 
of life with the burghers in the Free State, 
and with the officials in Pretoria. All is 
picturesque, not a little is dramatic. He 
thus pictures the entrance of Buller’s re- 
lieving column into Ladysmith: ‘You must 
imagine the dry, burning heat, the fine, yel- 
low dust, the white glare of the sunshine, 
and in the heat and glare and dust the great 
interminable column of men in ragged khaki 
crowding down the main street, 22,000 
strong, cheering and shouting, with the 
sweat running off their red faces and cut- 
ting little rivulets in the dust that caked 
their cheeks.” Equally vivid and dramatic, 
though of another character, is the picture 
of a group of burghers who, after their de- 
feat at Sand River, ‘‘stood immovable, lean- 
ing on their rifles, silent, homeless, looking 
down without rage or show of feeling at the 
great waves of khaki sweeping steadily to- 
wards them, and possessing their land.” 


—Though not strictly a contribution to 
bird-literature, Mr. Maurice Thompson’s 
‘My Winter Garden’ (The Century Co.) 
should be read by all bird-lovers. The wri- 
ter of these essays combines in a singular 
manner a genuine delight in the study of 
bird-life and an overweening passion for 
shooting the objects of his admiration. The 
fact that he carries no deadly gun, but a 
long bow made of seasoned yew, with which 
he more often misses than not, may serve 
to palliate his offences; still, we fancy that 
members of the Audubon Society who are 
attracted to these pages by the really fas- 
cinating descriptions of Southern birds, will 
hardly find themselves in sympathy with the 
lively author. Mr. Thompson writes in the 
“jocund and intimate style’ of Montaigne, 
to whom one of these essays is devoted. 
He will do well to stick to studies of birds 
and flowers and Southern swamps, and spare 
us such literary criticism as the essay on 
Theocritus. Life in Louisiana, as Mr. 
Thompson paints it, is purely idyllic, and 
we imagine that the Gulf Coast in winter 
has rarely been more bappily described. No 
aspect of those woods and marshes, teeming 
with life, has escaped his eye. The Greek 
Anthology and Horace share his wander- 
ings and appear with his lunch, but the 
literary criticism lacks sincerity. These 
touches, the quotations from Meleager, the 
reflections on Keats and Tennyson, are there 
for effect. But in his impassioned tale of 
the adventures of a purple Louisiana egret 
with a hawk, or when he studies the brutal 
tactics of the butcher-bird or the mocking- 
bird’s ‘“‘dropping-song,” his powers of obser- 
vation and of expression are at their best; 
and, in his own field, Mr. Thompson's best 
is very good indeed. 
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A CHEERFUL FAILURE. 


Letters of Thomas Edward Brown. Westmin- 
ster: Archibald Constable & Co.; New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 2 vols. 


Letters, apart from their original private 
use, may be of value as illustrating man- 
ners, chiefly of the past, or otherwise con- 
tributing to history; as exemplars of style, 
most cultivated in more leisurely ages, and 
especially in France; as essential elements 
of biography, in the case of famous or im- 
portant men, anything concerning whom is 
supposed to be of interest; or, rarely, as re- 
vealing in obscurer writers a personality 
worth knowing and otherwise missed by the 
public. Mr. Brown’s letters belong to this 
last class, for he had no renown, except in 
a small way as a minor poet. 

A Manxman, born in 1830, he became a 
servitor of Christ Church, Oxford, in 1849, 
and a fellow of Oriel in 1854; married in 
1857; taught in his native isle 1856-’62, then 
for a short time at Gloucester, where Henley 
was his pupil, and at Clifton (Bristol) till 
1892, when he settled at Ramsey in Man. 
These facts, or some of them, are given 
grudgingly in an ‘Introductory Memoir,” 
which is rather laudatory than enlightening 
as to externals, and practically ends with 
his going to Clifton. All else, it says, ‘‘must 
be left to the letters to tell,” and they tell 
as little as may be of concrete details— 
house, income, family, and the like. Four- 
fifths of them were written in the nineties, 
and Brown was no egotist. He was sundry 
other and better things, and far from the 
common type of clerical schoolmaster. He 
spoke, indeed, of ‘‘schoolmastering” as ‘“‘but 
a sorry business,” and of ‘‘a life steadfastly 
or normally rebellious against the calling to 
which circumstances had compelled”’ him. Mr. 
Irwin, in the Memoir, says: “It was known 
that Brown rather resented his calling, and 
it was generally believed that he was inef- 
fective and indifferent as a teacher’’; but 
he thinks the boys knew better. Brown, 
however, seldom reviled his lot, and was as 
far from mental dyspepsia as from hypoc- 
risy. Priest’s orders he took late in life, 
and in 1896 thus pleasantly discoursed on a 
topic he rarely mentions: 


“Sir, you don’t take any notice of my ‘pas- 
toral care.’ Two parishes (I have told you) 
depend on my vigilance; two congregations 
of ‘hungry sheep look up and are not fed,’ 
save with such orts as a very shabby divini- 
ty can supply. But, if they look up hungry, 
they look up kindly; I never saw such pa- 
tient, cheerful mortals. No doubt ‘they’re 
marching through Emmanuel’s ground,’ but 
some odds and ends of doctrinal turnips 
would not come in amiss. From me ‘if aught 
of oaten stop or pastoral song’ can obviate 
‘the rank mist they draw,’ well and good. 
But I fear me much my ‘lean and flashy 
songs’ have an air of the ‘scrannel pipe.’ ”’ 


And again, six weeks before his end, in 
1897: 


“On Sunday last I preached at St. Mat- 
thew’s, Douglas. For strength very well in- 
deed, but as regards whether matter or man- 
ner, quite deplorably, the merest midden of 
wild rhetoric. That is what I am becoming.” 


It seems plain that Brown might have 
accomplished more than he did, and risen 
to greater earthly heights than he attain- 
ed. (He declined an archdeaconry.) If he 
was not of the stuff whereof bishops and 
deans are usually made, he had mental 
eyuipment galore, and a geniality, a cheer- 
ful interest in people and things (barring 
school routine), which might have carried 








him far. But he was an unworldly man, 
careless of place and pay; a looker-on in 
Venice; a humorous dreamer, rather than a 
doer of deeds or seeker after success. 
“Reading and writing poetry, seeing or 
writing to his friends, taking long solitary 
walks, were to him satisfying pursuits; for 
common ambitions he had no use.’ His 
cloth, his classes, his scholarship, sat upon 
him lightly; none of them could monopolize 
him. His was the old choice, not often so 
sincerely made, or so happily realized as 
in his later years: give him a cot, a crust, 
and liberty, his inward resources could sup- 
ply the rest. He loved alike nature, human 
nature, and books, from Homer to Steven- 
son and Kipling. He delighted in his na- 
tive scenery, and at sixty-six, having over- 
taxed his strength, lamented; “It’s no use 
living if I can’t walk and climb cliffs.” 
It gave him equal joy to discover an old 
Manx ballad, or a Latin hymn about Vir- 
gil, ‘“‘said to have been sung at Mantua 
in the Mass of St. Paul, and preserved in 
Daniel’s Thesaurus: 


“Living if I could have found thee, 
How I would have loved and crowned thee, 
Chief of poets, ever dear!’’ 


or to light upon a French version of Colley 
Cibber’s play, ‘‘Love’s Last Shift,’’ with the 
too literal title, ‘‘La derniére chemise de 
l’Amour.” 

His literary judgments are sometimes 
acute, and seldom so wide of the mark as 
that on ‘The Prisoner of Zenda.’ Mr. Crock- 
ett. he thought, had “a tidy notion of 
acvertising himself,’’ and, like Ian Maclaren, 
was in some works “Scotch to a degree that 
would choke you.”’ Regarding Scott, he is 
of the orthodox old school. ‘‘ ‘The Fortunes 
of Nigel,’ for instance. Fancy having that 
before one still! Fancy dying without hav- 
ing read it; going into the presence of your 
Maker and being compelled to such a cou- 
fession!’’ This next is perhaps not meant 
too seriously: 


“The idea grows upon me that the Odys- 
sey is a comedy; in fact, almost a burlesque 
of the Iliad—not a vulgar burlesque; the 
Greek mind could never have descended to 
that. But ‘there’s odds o’’ ‘burlesques’; I 
‘whiles’ get glimpses of quite a celestial 
travesty, which I suspect is the Odyssey. 
Undoubtedly, it is full of laughter. Ariosto 
best helps us to understand this, though 
I believe there is more of genuine comic 
vein in the Odyssey.”’ 


As to Maupassant, he thinks ‘Bel Ami’ 
“one of the most brilliant and annihilating 
works. A very devil! But, somewhere be- 
hind, there is a God, a God that hisses at 
his own creation and spits upon the hurly- 
burly that has escaped from his hands.” 
Equally free and more startling are his re- 
marks upon Cowper: 


“T am in a state of great excitement about 
Cowper. Reading him right through, I 
was more than ever struck with his innu- 
merable felicities. Yet how very terribly he 
sinks! The style sinks, but still more the 
thought. I imagined that his fine taste had 
piloted him through the theological mare 
mortuum of his age and school with com- 
perative safety. But really, it is not so. 
Hie is often quite abominable; so rude, so 
insolent. He sends his antagonists to the 
devil; literally, if I am not mistaken; tells 
them to go to h-—-ll; exults over them, 
sneers, jeers, jokes. His mildest attitude 
is a ‘sarves them right,’ and his idea of 
God as the owner of some patent sort of 
peep-show, which, if we don't appreciate, he 
will d—n our eyes for a set of God knows 
what, is absolutely Swiftian in its utter 
vulgarity. What a detestable poison has 
penetrated his vitals! Mind, it is not the 
doctrine, but the swagger and infernal 
rudeness that offend me. The style, too, 














becomes infected; with all this ghastly ma- 
chinery of unreason, he takes it upon him 
to be flippant. Such ‘awful mirth’ is al- 
most unparalleled in literature.” 


Surely this is too severe. It has been 
generally thought that it was “the doc- 
trine,”’ or the gentle poet's apprehension of 
it, which marred him and some of his work 
And Mr. Brown, who, if not precisely gen- 
tle, was usually sympathetic, has not else 
where risen to such heights of savagery as 
here. But perhaps he was laughing tn his 
sleeve the while—at himself, and the vehe- 
mence of his honest wrath, and the extreme 
of his peppery diction. 
actly a simple person, this secluded poet 


For he was not ex 


and master in second-rate schools, nor al 
ways easy to understand. As “an old pupil 
of his said to Mr. Irwin, “You must not 
think you know all about Brown because 
you see so much of him. However intimate 
he may be with his friends, there is quite 
another Brown, who takes long solitary 
walks on the Downs." He confesses this 
in one of the very few passages that con- 
sciously allow a glance into his interior life 
His letters are full of familiarity and 
sparkle—wit, knowledge, affection no less 
they give abundantly, but they withhold far 
more. He does not wear his heart upon 
his sleeve. Yet 
mood— 


once, in an uncommon 


“Surrender yourself to some illusions 
What are we but children? Only we don't 
quite believe in our toys, nor, indeed, can 
we live upon interludes. Solid fact? Well 
that’s not far off. Meanwhile illusions, gos 
samers—keep yourself amused. In my life 
I have been so much alone, it cannot be 
helped. Where is the comrade? I never 
had one. The absolute self is far within 
and no one can reach it. I will not cant 
but God reaches it, and He only. I used to 
envy tne surface people, obviously happy, 
and in their happiness all there, so to speak 
the full, complete presence of one being to 
another—no, it is not for men of a certain 
temperament. Yet we love candor, sinceri- 
ty, thoroughness, and would fain saturate 
ourselves with free communication Poor 
old Emerson and his over and under soul 
he was not far wrong. His friend Carlyle 
broke down the division habitually--smash 
ed the two souls into one great smudge of 
discontent. I would not do this. Keep them 
both going separately.” 


There is more of this 
but worth attention—on page 121 of vol. ii 
Once only does he refer to a heavy loss 
“My girls are all weil and happy, 

And much of this happiness is reflected upon 
me. But there is a happiness, a kind of 


too much to cite, 


happiness, a kind (do I claim too much for 
it? just a kind) which I shall never know 
again And once 
only is he forced to something like a correct 


ah, no! so help me God!” 


clerical attitude—or at least a serious tone 
upon a point of doctrine 


“You say you don't believe in a future 
state, but you have ‘gleams of hope.’ We 
are all much in the same plight. So was old 
Jowett, you remember. Implicit believers 
in the Bible are ali right. Independently of 
revelation, the matter is a question of meta 
physics, and a very subtle one. It has beset 
humanity from the very beginning, and (thi 
is important) you can’t lay the ghost. Reat 
for a moment from the pressing concerns 
of the present life, and there you are, you 
and your question. It is the inevitable atti 
tude of the soul, what one might call its 
obvious native polarity. Metaphysi 
cally the balance is in favor of a future 
state. To a skeptical nature like mine, the 
balance is everything.” 


He goes on to say that the thinkers, ‘the 
great fixed stars of the human race, ponder- 
ing, reflecting’’—‘‘not parsons and such folk” 
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—have believed in a hereafter, and that fact 
ought to count. There are two solid pages 
of this letter (215, 216 of vol. ii.), and all of 
it notable. But he did not like to dwell 
on these themes. An earlier challenge of 
the kind he would not answer: “Men who go 
in for ‘new religions’ must not apply to me,” 
was his comment. His native radical tem- 
per found rest in an easy, tolerant conserva- 
tism. He had thought these matters over, 
and “heard great argument about it and 
about.” “Then, drop it’’ (4. ¢., metaphy- 
sics), is his conclusion. “Religion is dis- 
tinct, and must never be mixed with it, or 
even touched by it. You might as well call 
in algebra.” 

In truth, he was not fond of the serious 
vein—in these letters. He preferred dash 
and sparkle, and talk about Flaubert or 
Scott, or his friend Hall Caine, or any of a 
thousand literary topics, or the hills of Man 
and its peasants, or his last trip in the larger 
islands, or the affairs of his friends. He 
was not a “strenuous” person, not of the 
conquering, pushing type which has the 
votes just now. In 1894 he could claim it as 
“somewhat of a distinction at my time of 
life to have teeth, and teeth that can ache.” 
And a year later he could say, “I grow old 
nattrally, comfortably, easily, and with as- 
sent and consent,’”’ regardless of the facts 
that his income was modest and his fame 
based merely upon five (or rather four) small 
volumes of verse, mostly in dialect, whereof 
perhaps the best known was the unsigned 
‘Fo’c’sle Yarns,’ 1881. (These books received 
“a notice at once discriminating and in- 
forming” in the Quarterly Review for April, 
1898, and are now reprinted in one volume 
by Macmillan.) So unaspiring and ineffective 
a spirit can hardly be called highly selected; 
and yet he is not such as should be let 
wholly die, if only for these letters. 

Their friendly and laborious editor (Mr. 
Sidney T. Irwin, to whom a large proportion 
of them were addressed) has probably omit- 
ted much, and for public use might have 
suppressed much more. A great deal that is 
in them is useless, unless to a Manxman or 
an acquaintance; and they are in general so 
desultory that one misses the index which 
is announced for thesecondedition. Yet mo- 
dern epistles can scarcely be set treatises in 
order on solid subjects. In their unconven- 
tional frankness, humor, and bonhomie these 
have a touch of Stevenson—who, to be sure, 
told more of himself and had more to tell. 
The two volumes might have been one; but 
he who makes his way through them, “skip- 
ping the hard parts,” will find much that 
is far from commonplace, and the signs 
throughout of a man worth adding to one’s 
circle, 


BAIRD’S BEZA. 


Theodore Beza; The Counsellor of the 
French Reformation. By Henry Martyn 
Baird. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


This biography of Theodore Beza should 
attract notice among historians by reason 
of both author and subject. Not only is 
Professor Baird widely known through his 
learned and extensive works on the French 
Reformation, but until now a suitable Life 
of Beza, in English, has been wanting. To 
one who has published six volumes on the 
Huguenots, such a book might have present- 
ed itself in the light of a by-product to be 
lightly compos.d out of materials accumulat- 
ed for another purpose, Fortunately, how- 








ever, Professor Baird does not deal with 
the career of Beza as a mere pendant to 
the history of the Huguenots. He makes 
it an independent subject,.and writes with 
all the care which an unknown student 
might bestow upon his first publication. 
The idea that Beza is dwarfed by the em- 
inence of Calvin must be held largely 
responsible for the neglect which he has 
received from. recent English historians of 
the Reformation. Yet he is no more an un- 
derstudy to Calvin than Melanchthon is to 
Luther, and in range of singular experiences 
he goes far beyond any other Protestant 
minister of the sixteenth century. Refer- 
ences to him abound in general treatises, 
but at most they convey partial informa- 
tion and leave the story of his life un- 
hackneyed. At this time of day, the erudite 
historian usually gains his rank by superior 
grasp of well-worn topics or periods, It is 
seldom that a specialist like Professor 
Baird finds to his hand a theme so im- 
portant and so unappropriated. 
\ The striking characteristic of Beza’s life 
is the multiplicity of its interests; the 
variety of its occupations, the international 
scope of its activities. ) A comparison between 
the Calvinist preacher and that desperado 
of Italian humanism, Filelfo, may seem far- 
fetched, but there is at least one marked 
point of resemblance between the two. The 
extraordinary, and in a sense romantic, 
fortunes of Filelfo show what a boundless 
field for adventure lay open to a master of 
Greek literature during the age of the 
Renaissance in Italy. The serious and rep- 
utable labors of Beza cannot hide the fact 
that the age of the Reformation afforded a 
like opportunity for securing widespread 
fame by unusual exploits. Filelfo was an 
unswerving egotist, Beza the apostle of a 
new church; but while the one was more than 
a pedant, the other was more than a the- 
ologian. Each by his hold on active life 
disclosed the nature of the chances which 
Renaissance and Reformation alike opened 
up to men of talent. 
aA comparison of Beza with other religious 
leaders of the sixteenth century goes far to- 
wards explaining his peculiar place in the Ref- 
ormation and the quality of his more noted 
achievements./ In the matter of social 
standing he had the advantage of Luther, 
Melanchthon, Zwingli, and Calvin. He was 
probably a more accurate scholar than any 
of them, with the exception of Melanchthon. 
At Paris, in his youth, he had a share of gay 
and Bohemian pleasures which the other 
reformers of his rank never knew. He tried 
his hand at poetry of the most secular order. 
He became a gentleman of breeding and fine 
manners. Accordingly, it is not surprising 
that, after he turned preacher, he should 
have been less hateful to the Romanist ar- 
istocracy of France than other heretical 
chieftains were. It would be a mistake to 
suppose that Beza was a great court favor- 
ite who made Calvinism popular by espousing 
it, but the life he led prior to his conver- 
sion, at the age of twenty-nine, gave him ad- 
dress in the dispatch of worldly business. 
Whereas most of the reformers bad been 
priests (or else, like Calvin and Socinus, 
were theologians by instinct), Beza, during 
his early years, knew much more about ac- 
tion than about contemplation. When he 
deserted the Roman faith and left France, 
he did not lose the fruits of his education, 
and in the era of the Counter-Reformation 
he became the trainedambassador of Calvin- 





ism. Indeed, in him the Protestants had 





their one envoy of prominence at a time 
when the Jesuits were carrying the fine art 
of diplomacy past the point which it had 
reached among Italian politicians. 

Prof. Baird gives:a brief but sufficient ac- 
count of Beza’s ancestry, of his intellectual 
and moral indebtedness to Melchior Wol- 
mar, and of his Juvenilia. The levity of 
these poems distressed Beza the preacher, 
just as Pius II. was grieved by the remem- 
brance of what Aeneas Sylvius had written; 
but Professor Baird seems a little over- 
anxious to redeem them from the reproach 
of indelicacy.f Beza had a strong and enthu- 
siastic disposition.) When a lad, scholar- 
ship became his passion, although Wolmar 
developed in him the religious sense which 
afterwards took him over to Calvinism. The 
Juvenilia are exactly the verses which, in 
Beza’s words, a devotee of Ovid and Catul- 
lus might compose. Only we must remem- 
ber the epigram which Muretus placed on 
the fly-leaf of the first Aldine edition of 
Catullus—his own copy of a work which he 
had edited: 

“Quisquis versibus exprimit Catullum, 
Raro moribus exprimit Catonem.”’ 
Beza outlived and lived down the vagaries 
of his classical phase, but for that very 
reason they may as well be fully recognized. 

It is doubtful whether in pure literature 
or pure scholarship Beza would ever have 
accomplished anything of remarkable merit 
without the spur of a religious impulse. 
Certainly his importance dates from the 
moment when he joined the Calvinist body. 
What he took over to the Reformed Church 
was learning, a considerable knowledge of 
the world, and a vigorous personality. With 
1548, the year of his conversion, the chro- 
nological relations of his life assume fresh 
meaning. Luther and Zwingli were dead, 
the Jesuit order had been founded and ap- 
proved, the opening sessions of the Council 
of Trent had been held, the Protestants of 
the Schmalkalden League bad just been 
overwhelmed by the Emperor, the English 
Reformation was entering a new portion of 
its course with the reign of Edward VI., and 
Calvin, firmly seated at Geneva, was giv- 
ing that ancient town of the Allobroges a 
celebrity which it had never before pos- 
sessed. Yet, while the Reformation was so 
far advanced elsewhere, in France it had 
not reached the critical stage. The nobles 
still remained untouched by it; the rivals 
of Francois de Guise and the Cardinal de 
Lorraine had not determined to transfer 
their enmity from the political to the re- 
ligious sphere. 

Closely connected with the date of Beza’s 
conversion is the exceptional length of his 
life. He survived Calvin by forty-one years, 
witnessed the progress and end of the re- 
ligious wars in France, lamented the apos- 
tasy of Henry IV., and rejoiced at the Edict 
of Nantes. Calvin died at a dangerous mo- 
ment for the Reformed Church and for 
Protestantism—just when the Council of 
Trent had dispersed, after giving the blade 
of Catholicism a keen and biting edge. Un- 
til the outbreak of the Thirty Years’ War 
the issue stood as one between the Jesuits 
and Geneva. At the head of the Genevan 
Church, Beza rallied the forces of his faith 
in the dark days of Jarnac and Moncontour, 
during Alva’s term of carnage in the Low 
Countries, and after St. Bartholomew. Pro- 
fessor Baird, who insists strongly on the un- 
broken continuity of Calvin’s work in Beza’s 
hand, says: 

“Calvin had well selected his colleague 
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and successor. As unsparing of himself, 
as indefatigable in labor, as devoted to the 
interests of the faith which he had embraced 
as was his master, Beza of all men living 
was best qualified to carry out what Calvin 
had initiated. Geneva and the world hardly 
realized the change when the direction of 
affairs passed, after a comparatively brief 
interval, from the hands of the one to the 
other. For Beza, while no blind partisan 
and no servile imitator, had heartily ac- 
cepted the system of Calvin, and had be- 
come so thoroughly imbued with his spirit 
that there was no perceptible break in the 
influence which emanated from the little 
city upon the Rhone.” 


We pass by the nine years of Beza’s pro- 
fessorship at Lausanne, 1549-58, with a sin- 
: gle reference, namely, to his pamphlet on 
i ‘The Punishment of Heretics.’ The burning 
4 of Servetus, sanctioned by the Romanists 
i and by Melanchthon, had drawn from Sebas- 
tian Castellion a noble vindication of re- 
ligious tolerance. ‘‘Who,”’ he asks, “would 
wish to be a Christian when he sees men 
: that lay claim to that designation dragged 
to execution and treated more cruelly than 
we treat thieves and robbers? Who would 
not believe that Christ is a Moloch or some 
pitiless divinity demanding human sacri- 
fices upon his altars?” Beza lost no time 
in defending orthodoxy against humanity, 
and his words may be taken to represent the 
abstract view which both the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches held regarding the treat- 
ment of heretics: 

“Those who think that heretics ought not 
to be punished are attempting to introduce 
into the Church of God the most pestilent 
of all opinions, a view that conflicts with the 
doctrine first given by God the Father, sub- 
sequently renewed by Christ, and finally 
practised by the universal orthodox Church 
by perpetual consent. Such men ap- 
pear to act more absurdly than if they were 
to deny that sacrilegious persons or parri- 


cides ought to be punished; since heretics 
are infinitely worse than all such criminals.” 


The execution of Spifame for adultery in 
1566 caused more adverse comment than the 
burning of Servetus had done, but in this 
case, too, Beza did not flinch from defending 
what he thought to be the just and logical 
course. 

Professor Baird devotes the bulk of his 
volume to the part which Beza took in the 
religious strife of Europe from 1558 to 1574— 
a period of particular moment in the af- 
fairs of France, where, from the date of 
the first Huguenot synod to the organiza- 
tion of the League, religious hatred grew 
constantly more bitter. These are but six- 
teen years out of eighty-six, yet the most 
vital part of Beza’s work falls within them. 
His great rdle was that of ambassador, and 
he exercised his widest influence in the 
days when a pacification of the Gallican 
Church still seemed possible. Prior to his 
famous journey of 1561, which resulted in 
the Colloquy of Poissy, his experience in ne- 
gotiation had been gained largely from two 
missions, the first to Paris, 1556-57, on be- 
half of the Vaudois, and the second to the 
court of Navarre at Nérac in 1560. Each of 
these occasions would be worth further 
mention were it not dwarfed by the Colloquy 
of Poissy, a meeting which recalls the Re- 
gensburg Conference of 1541, and that alone 
among the many theological gatherings of 
the sixteenth century. The discussion at 
Regensburg probably represents a more can- 
did feeling on both sides, but the Colloquy 
of Poissy was outwardly more impressive, 
and presented a more practical, because a 
less extensive, issue. 

We cannot examine the motive of Cather- 

















ine de Médicis, who brought together the 
princes of Valois, the cardinals of France, 
the chief civil functionaries of the realm, 
and other notables to hear what explanation 
a pastor of the Reformed Church like Beza 
could give of his creed. Whether the Queen 
Mother’s act was prompted by a sincere de- 
sire for peace or was only a subterfuge, is 
a question which does not affect the posi- 
tion of Beza in the hour of his plea for the 
Huguenots. @rotessor Baird ranks the Col- 
loquy of Poissy among the critical events of 
the French Reformation, and Beza, by issu- 
ing from the test with credit, pstablished a 
lasting reputation for clearness of speech, 
coolness of temper, and perfect courage. He 
faced the kind of assembly which had caused 
Luther to stammer at Worms, and if for 
sustained dialectic the performance of Lai- 
nez at Trent may be thought more remarka- 
ble, no single session of the Council could 
have been such an ordeal as the Colloquy of 
Poissy. How many persons in Europe could, 
with perfect self-possession and dignity of 
mien, have spoken thus to six cardinals and 
a room full of Romanist princes: “We say 
that His body is as far removed from the 
bread and wine as the highest heaven is 
removed from the earth’’? 

Professor Baird says comparatively little 
about Beza’s position at Geneva after 1574, 
or about his relations with the French Ref- 
ormation after the death of Charles IX. In- 
stead of piecing out a biographical epitome 
from this point, he considers several topics 
which involve the extent of Beza’s theologi- 
cal influence and activities. The most im- 
portant of these general chapters with which 
the book closes are entitled, ‘‘The English 
Reformation,” “Controversial Writings,”’ 
and “The Huguenot Psalter.’’ Professor 
Baird ranks Clément Marot lower than M. 
Douen has done, though he considers Marot 
possessed of a purer poetical gift than that 
of Beza: 

“Yet it is not unreasonable to look for a 
more adequate treatment of religious themes 
at the hands of a writer in full and lasting 
sympathy with their high truths, than at 
the hands of a poet whose religious feelings 
are either shallow or evanescent. As Beza 
could enter more easily than Marot into the 
devotional spirit of the Hebrew original, so 
there are psalms or parts of psalms which 
have been rendered by him with a dignity 
approaching to grandeur, with a dignity 
which the most prejudiced critic must con- 


fess is unsurpassed in anything from the 
pen of Marot.”’ 


We recur to our original statement that 
Professor Baird’s life of Beza merits atten- 
tion because the subject, besides being an 
eminent one, is not yet exhausted for Eng- 
lish readers, and because the narrative has 
been written with thoroughness by an ap- 
proved master of Huguenot history. 


RECENT NOVELS. 

The Worldlings. By Leonard Merrick. Doub- 
leday, Page & Co. 

A Furnace of Earth. By Hallie Erminie 
Rives. New York: The Camelot Co. 

St. Peter’s Umbrella. By KAlm4n Miksz4th. 
Translated from the Hungarian by B. W. 
Worswick. Harper & Brothers. 

The Girl and the Governor. By Charles War- 
ren. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Expatriates. By Lilian Bell. Harper & 
Brothers. 

A Woman of Yesterday. By Caroline A. Ma- 

gon. Doubleday, Page & Coa. 





North Cerolina Sketches. By Mary Nelson 
Carter. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Northern Georgia Sketches. By Will N. Har- 
ben. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 


The Girl at the Halfway House, By E. 
Hough. D. Appleton & Co. 


‘The Worldlings,’ a story founded on the 
old theme of a man’s personation of a dead 
acquaintance, is not all old in its carry- 
ing out, but contains sundry original situa- 
tions and one or two original characters. 
The heroine and her mother come near to 
being new types. Its wild itmprobability 
does not interfere with the interest of the 
story, particularly as the telling goes 
marching on in a manner that would make 
readable a far less interesting tale. The 
hero is the most impossible feature of the 
novel, but is excusable inasmuch as he 
has to be many pegs on which to hang many 
strange events. The sin—if sin it be—of 
unlikelihood is readily forgiven to a story 
whose writer has the gifts of dramatic 
conception and of subtle skill in creating 
character; the more readily that the sin of 
dulness is admirably wanting. 

‘A Furnace of Eartb’ is earthy and un- 
necessary; but, in reviewing it, it is ne- 
cessary to say that there is one true and 
human page in it, the page that holds 
Margaret’s prayer for her sick lover. As 
to the motive of the story, it would have 
been much wiser for Margaret to take her 
doubts to her mother, had she had anything 
so conventional as a mother, than to give 
them to a writer of novels for public ex- 
ploitation. The New Testament counsel as 
to the privacy of prayer holds good for the 
settling of many scruples. But the mod- 
ern way is to forget the last half of the 
instructions. It is emphatically the day of 
the “open door” in fiction. If anything 
could o’ertop the matter of this book, it ts 
its manner. We make a few elegant ex- 
tracts in order that, in furnishing a mo- 
ment’s amusement, the volume may not 
have lived in vain. Margaret in the chapel 


is oppressed by the “‘pewed calm.” Daunt 
(the hero, not a verb) rides away under the 
“passionate foliage.’ Margaret's blood 


“coursed drummingly,” and her “mood 
struck through her.” She “tossed her 
hands above her head, the wrists dropping 
crosswise upon the shearing pillow of her 
flame-washed hair.”” Again, she “lay hud- 
dled against the welter of bed-clothes, si- 
lent, inert, pearl-pale spots on her cheeks 
like gray-white smothers of foam over 
fretting rocks.” Later, she slipped to the 
floor and buried her face in the “‘fleecy cud- 
dle.” ‘“Fleering rain” is naturally followed 
by a sky of “tranquil baby-blue,” and we 
should suppose that a ‘“‘violescent gossa- 
mer” {f persisted in might lead to yel- 
lowescent peril or literature, the more that, 
as “an icy-frost had silvered her soul,” 
that much-disciplined organ seems to fall 
below the monometallism that all true souls 
require. 

‘St. Peter’s Umbrella’ introduces to Eng- 
lish readers a Hungarian novelist who, in 
his own country, ranks with Jokai in popu- 
larity. His forte is said to be the conte, 
and it is no drawback to enjoyment of this 
refreshingly crisp and amusing romance that 
the reader feels toward it as toward a larg- 
er short story. Rather is he conscious of 
an unwonted chuckle of the brain at the 
author’s knack at portraits (many of them 
curios for the English reader), his un- 
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quenchable feeling for the absurd, his un- 
sentimental pathos, bis unexpectedness of 
device, his resilient manner. 

The series of stories entitled ‘The Girl 
and the Governor’ are to politics what Van 
Bibber’s stories are to slumming; which is 
to say that they are ingenious, entertaining, 
sentimental under the guise of scorn of 
sentiment, highly imaginative under the 
guise of a stenographic accuracy. The 
tricks of low politicians are shown under 
an electric glare; those of the exalted ones 
under rosy wax-candle light—and he who 
reads may choose. But why did Mrs. Hol- 
land, in her reformatory zeal to separate 
two lovers, so arrange her dinner-table as 
to have four guests on one side and two 
on the other? 

‘The Expatriates’ is a study in black and 
white, where black stands for France and 
white for America. The cowards who dis- 
graced themselves at the Bazar de la Cha- 
rité; the poltroons who saved themselves 
alone on the Bourgogne, the anti-Dreyfu- 
sards, are taken as representative France, 
and the private villanies of all the men, 
women, and girls of Paris are in keeping 
with these public depravities. As the Amer- 
ican heroine says to some abominable young 
Parisian girls, ‘‘You make my heart ache 
with the utter decadence of your point of 
view.” Into this abandoned Paris come 
whooping a party of Chicagoans and Neva- 
dans with Southern blood in their veins, pure 
of heart, and slangy of speech, who, to their 
undoing, penetrate the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, but eventually return to America, 
paterfamilias declaring that the ‘honest ras- 
cality of American business methods that 
I've fought all my life is like the teach- 
ing of the Bible compared to the slipperi- 
ness of the French.’ His experiences in 
Paris, we are bound to add, quite justified 
the remark. The few and only American 
sinners reform or die in triumphant repen- 
tance. The heroine is one of those girls 
of whom the woods of fiction are full, who 
have the world, from diplomats to gamins, 
not only at their feet, but also in the hollow 
of their hand. We have always found it 
hard to reconcile the popularity of these 
girls, their indispensability, even, to Provi- 
dence, with their feeling that nobody loves 
them—bushels of roses, but no real affec- 
tion. However, as they persist in fiction, 
either they are real or they will become 
80. Rose Hollenden saves the lives of cats 
and horses, and the souls of men and wo- 
She reads Spanish war bulletins aloud 
to listening crowds in the streets of Paris; 


she demands and obtains a salute to the 
American flag from diplomats, Spanish and 
otherwise, at an official function, making 


brave men shiver at her daring. She can 
ride and drive unmanageable horses even 
when her French groom deserts her in dan- 


ger. She understands machinery and first 
aid to the wounded; she can cook hard-tack 
in thirty ways, and she can wheedle Pregi- 


dent McKinley into giving her a paper sign- 
ed, “but fortunately not addressed to any 
one,’ which asks the military authorities to 
bearer in the President's name 
“anything she wishes.” (Fi, done, M. le 
l’résident! was that strictly professional?) 
Her patriotism as described by herself ‘‘goes 
from ancestry back to atavism, and from 
atavism to protoplasm, and has its cube root 
in infinity.’ Her lover has as saving a tal- 
ent as herself. He saves a falsely accused 


wive the 





horse-thief in Arizona and a score or so 
of lives at the Charity Bazaar. He is always 
at the elbow of the heroine in distress, or 
in a tutelary cab behind her. He avenges an 
insult offered her, by a duel in which, with 
the unerring aim of fiction, he shoots away 
the offending Frenchman’s pet vanity—sun- 
dry fingers of his beautiful hands—and 
crowns the feat by telling without looking 
just the joints where the bullets went in and 
out. Hero and heroine united should make 
a strong partnership as a life-saving sta- 
tion with a sub-tendency to scratch, bite, 
and mutilate their adversaries. From this 
foot infer the Hercules. It remains, how- 
ever, to say that among much pinchbeckery 
of patriotism there are some sensible sug- 
gestions as to Paris considered as a home 
for Americans, and some utterances of a 
sage, sound and true country-love, notably 
in the hero’s declaration of faith, where he 
seems to realize that, as Lowell says, ‘‘our 
healing is not in monarchies, or 
aristocracies or democracies, but will be re- 
vealed by the still small voice that speaks 
to the conscience and the heart, prompting 
us to a wider and wiser humanity.” 

In ‘A Woman of Yesterday’ may be found 
a protracted and sombre, but catholic and 
not uninteresting study of the New England 
conscience and its theological calendar. It 
rises in strictest Calvinism, brightens into 
broader orthodoxy, beams in a pure and 
altruistic Socialism, and sets in self-immo- 
lation and Indian missions. The heroine, 
the mortal frame in which this conscience 
is enshrined, is ably drawn; her humanness 
and her scruples sitting on her so consis- 
tently as to make her completely alive, spite 
of her story-book saintliness. The Evange- 
list is more factitious in his imposing mag- 
netism, but several of the minor characters 
are admirably real, as, the little lady preach- 
er “stepping out into the fulness’’ and 
on the jauntiest possible terms with Provi- 
dence. 


The two small volumes of Southern sketch- 
es, done by different hands, but twins in 
their pretty outward garb, form a thorough- 
ly pleasing addition to our national picture- 
gallery. The woman’s art is that of the 
skilled photographer, choosing artistically 
and reproducing faithfully, rather than orig- 
inating combinations. The man’s is more 
dramatic in grouping and composition. In 
these the reader finds stories on a Southern 
background; in those, the South itself is 
the thing, the story an accessory. Both are 
excellently made in their differing ways; and 
both, in their fidelity to life, language, and 
landscape, furnish agreeable easychair 
journeys. 

‘The Girl at the Halfway House’ is a 
useful contribution to the history of our 
Western frontier, written from a somewhat 
unusual point of view. While the dismal 
and the dreadful receive full justice, there 
is, furthermore, recognition of the _ pio- 
neer’s glorying in the “perfervid time’ of 
the “frank barbarity of the cattle days'’— 
an ‘unorganized day of waste and riotous- 
ness,”’ a day with a fascination for ‘‘every 
virile, daring nature.’’ When Ellisville be- 
comes respectable and sinks back into the 
interior, the hero feels a wild yearning to 
follow the frontier till the West shall “sink 
into the sea, and even then to follow until 
he come to some Fortunate Islands, where 
such glorious days should die no more.”’ It 
is the tale, not only of striving and suf- 
fering and starving and killing, but of that 





enthusiastic feeling for primitive savagery 
that we know is at the back of every man’s 
brain. A chapter on the “Christmas of 
the Great Cold” contains one of the most 
striking pictures in a book which affords 
many. Their effectiveness, to be sure, is 
not infrequently hindered by a style which 
suggests the sunny South rather than the 
cowboy’s West. Mary Ellen ‘‘stood as nat- 
ural and as beautiful, as fit and seemly, as 
the antelope upon the hill; as well poised 
and sure, her head as high and free, her hold 
upen life apparently as confident.’”” And 
Ned Franklin “could net understand the 
sickening thought that he did not arrive, 
that his assertion did not convince, that his 
desire did not impinge.” 








The Individual: A Study of Life and Death. 
By Nathaniel Southgate Shaler. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1900. 8vo, pp. 351. 


Thinkers of to-day, as compared with 
those of thirty years ago, are much more 
disposed to look at matters in a spiritual- 
istic light, and considerably less opposed to 
the acceptance of personal immortality, and 
are anxious to have the question further sift- 
ed. So that, when a naturalist of such stand- 
ing as Professor Shaler, a pupil of Louis 
Agassiz, too—a warrant that he must have 
examined sympathetically into the idealizing 
aspects of the question—produces a book 
about individual life and death, he may be 
sure of being read attentively. The book is 
interesting throughout. Many of its multi- 
tude of suggestive ideas light up this thing 
or that by the side of the road enchant- 
ingly. The reader will rise from his perusal 
fecling that he knows more of human na- 
ture than he did when he sat down, and 
that, too, of an encouraging and warming 
kind. Vileness will not seem to him so 
rife as it had seemed. But if one expects 
to find the question handled with the grasp 
of a master, he will be disappointed. At 
critical points it is almost timid, as if the 
author’s scientific reputation had to be con- 
sidered, or, may be, some responsibility 
connected with Harvard University. At any 
rate, we do not seem to have been brought 
one inch nearer to an opinion about per- 
sonal immortality. The style and accuracy 
of statement can best be judged by a speci- 
men: 


“A man does not derive the muscular 
strength he may use in battle from the 
fight; he has probably gained it in some 
kind of profitable labor. His courage, his 
obedience, his endurance in the trials of a 
campaign are not bred in it; they are the 
product of his whole life, and that of his 
ancestors, who gave him his nature and 
nurture. Men must have in them all the 
qualities that go to make the soldier before 
they approach the business of war. All that 
discipline does is to give a certain me- 
chanical readiness for duty; it makes prac- 
tically nothing of the soldierly quality. 

“Those who doubt the statements just 
made should look over the history of Euro- 
pean states. They would see that the most 
soldierly people of that continent are the 
Swiss, who for a hundred years have hardly 
felt the touch of war. Yet judges of what 
makes the fighting man, feel that at any 
moment they would give an admirable ac- 
count of themselves. Their martial nature, 
born of national independence and hard, 
patient labor, with a simple military train- 
ing to give it embodiment, is enough to 
deter the greedy folk about them from dis- 
turbing their repose. Just beside Switzer- 
land, that has bred its soldiers in enduring 
peace, we see the French, a folk of endless 
warring, where hardly a generation in a 
thousand years but has known campaigns. 
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We hear from them the martial note in their 
worship of arms and the glory that arms 
may win; in their trust to the test of bat- 
tle for the decision of all-important per- 
sonal and national matters. Surely, if a 
people gain in the higher qualities by the 
uses of war, we should find the profit here; 
for rarely if ever before in the history of 
man has there been so admirable a chance 
for this schooling to do its work. What do 
we find as the result of this age-long pro- 
cess of developing the higher virtues: cour- 
age, high-mindedniess, patriotic self-devo- 
tion, the things for which we pay with the 
lives of our best youth?” 

If a touch of exaggeration can be detected 
here and there in this passage, it is no more 
than a just sampling of the book would yield. 

Professor Shaler ought to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the present state of chem- 
istry, physics, and dynamics, in their gen- 
eral and geological aspects, but he does not 
seem to aim at particularly precise state- 
ments about these matters. Thus, he tells 
us, p. 11, that ‘the worst stumbling-block in 
our endeavor to found our theory of the 
universe on the supposition that it is through- 
out an expression of energy,” is action at a 
distance; while, in fact, it was from action 
at a distance that the conception of energy 
was derived, and there it is most readily ap- 
plied. On p. 14 we are told that ‘‘from the 
point of view of our present inquiry, the 
characteristic feature of the ether is that it 
is undifferentiated.” By this he seems to 
mean that it does not consist of atoms; but 
it has been generally supposed to do so, and 
with some reason. Indeed, the question 
whether it is not a chemical substance is on 
the tapis. On p. 9 gravitation is called a 
mode of energy, and is said to be propor- 
tional to the number of atoms there may be 
in any aggregate, and inversely proportional 
to the distance. It is rather proportional to 
the sum of the atomic masses—that is, to the 
total mass acting upon the particle consider- 
ed—than to the number of atoms. As the 
word gravitation is used by astronomers, 
it is an acceleration. not a mode of energy. 
The energy of gravitation is greater the 
greater the distance of the pair of gravitat- 
ing masses. Would not this be understood to 
be denied in saying that it is “inversely pro- 
portional to the distance’? On p. 2 we are 
told that atoms are commonly held to be 
permanent units, which hardly represents 
the present prevalent opinion of astro-chem- 
ists and chemical physicists. On p. 75 the 
fact that the sum of the energy is constant 
seems to be given as a reason for not admit- 
ting that an atom is a centre of energy. We 
will not criticise this, because we do not 
know that we can extract any meaning from 
it. There are many other passages equally 
little calculated to impress the physicist 
with the author’s soundness. 

But it is in the biological and still more 
the human parts of this work that the ex- 
pression becomes clear and the observations 
interesting. It gives the reflections of a 
geologist and naturalist approaching old 
age upon human life and death—not at all, 
however, those of a typical geologist and 
naturalist, but one of marked peculiarities; 
a sharp observer, who has evidently always 
been much interested in individual men and 
women, and in special cases, generally. No 
doubt, the author seems to himself to have 
put forward a4 philosophical theory of the in- 
dividual, or, at least, contributions towards 
such a theory. But we will not attempt 
to give a more exact account of a book 
whose chief interest lies in its details. Any- 
body will find it agreeable and readable. 





The Nation. 

The Idea of Tragedy in Ancient and Modern 
Drama. Three Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. By W. L. Courtney. New 
York: Brentano's. 1900. 


In his preface to these lectures Mr. A. W. 
Pinero, who was present when they were 
delivered, describes in slightly florid lan- 
guage their effect on himself as one of the 
audience. If it be agreeable to listen to a 
highly colored tribute to one’s powers, Mr. 
Pinero, at any rate, must have enjoyed 
the last lecture of the series, in which he 
figures as the hope of modern drama. 

With Greek tragedy for a theme, Mr. 
Courtney is not likely to go far astray, and 
his first lecture is a clear and, of course, 
purely popular account of the Greek con- 
ception of that duel between an external fate 
and the individual will which is the prevail- 
ing idea of the Greek drama. ‘Necessity 
without, liberty within,”’ is Mr. Courtney's 
phrase. That is, of course, the obvious view 


current since Schlegel, but it would be in- ° 


complete without the recognition of the truly 
moralist tendency in Greek drama. For the 
Greek, Nemesis the ‘“‘Apportioner’’ was al- 
ways at hand to punish insolence and to 
teach men to regard a due proportion. The 
Greek myths were regularly interpreted in 
the light of this retributive justice, and the 
plays of Aeschylus, especially, are a monu- 
ment to Nemesis. ‘‘As flies to wanton boys 
are we to the gods; they kill us for their 
sport,’’ cries Gloucester. The Greek did not 
admit this conception of a wantonly mali- 
cious deity. 

In modern drama, from Shakspere to Ib- 
sen, individual character is destiny. ‘‘None 
but yourself shall you meet on the highway 
of Fate. If Judas go forth to-night, it is 
towards Judas his steps will tend.’’ Maeter- 
linck’s fine saying goes back through Omar 
and Marcus Aurelius to the weeping philoso- 
pher Heracleitus, as Mr. Courtney might 
have pointed out. What is modern is the 
particular application of the idea to trage- 
dy. For the main difference between an 
ancient and a modern tragedy is that in the 
former we see the results of the workings of 
a personality, in the latter the whole process 
is laid bare. Mr. Courtney’s illustration of 
his saying that Shakspere ‘adapted the 
Gothic spirit to dramatic literature” is of 
more value to the student of literature than 
his somewhat trite remarks on the long- 
standing quarrel between philosophy and 
poetry and on the obvious weaknesses of 
Aristotle’s definition of Tragedy. Shak- 
spere’s was a drama of individuals; he “‘put 
the social organism on one side.’’ This, Mr. 
Courtney points out, would be impossible 
for a dramatist who, like Ibsen, has en- 
visaged the modern science of sociology and 
all the problems that it has raised. Mr. 
Courtney cannot forgive Maeterlinck for 
“depressing the sense of human vitality and 
so sinning against humanity. . . . The 
artist must believe in his work as a free 
and joyous form of activity, not assuredly 
as a mere anwsthetic, an anodyne, a mode 
of sending to sleep a ceaseless grumble of 
indignation and despair.” 

Mr. Courtney does not bring precisely this 
charge against Ibsen, but he does not find 
him sympathetic. He laments in him the 
absence of the serene artistic temper, his 
frequent incoherence, but above all the pro- 
vincial setting of his plays. At this point, 
whatever may be one’s own estimate of 
Ibsen, one cannot but dissent from that of 
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Mr. Courtney. In the course «cf a lengthy 
attack on the Norwegian drama, he dec ares 
that “some regal splendor should belong to 
those whose ruin is depicted. . . . Some 
world catastrophe or cosmic ruin shou d be 
suggested."’ The “Enemy of the People” is 
therefore censured for not having the grand 
manner of the “Prometheus.""” When some 
one protested to Ibsen that there are sound 
as well as diseased potatoes, he replied, “I 
am afraid none of the sound potatoes have 
come under my observation."” This despair 
of humanity is shocking to Mr. Courtney, 
and that is well enough if he had stoppei 
there. But he goes on to hold up Mr: 
Pinero’s “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” as 
“a true tragedy in form, management, and 
style.”’ It seems, then, that to suit Mr 
Courtney's notion of sublime tragedy ‘“‘in 
purple pall,’ we need only to transfer our 
diseased potatoes to London bachelor quar- 





ters and the drawing-room of a country 
house. We are not unfair to Mr. Courtney 
He tells us in so many words that we must 
not look for tragedy in an unfashionable lo- 
cality, that, in fact, it cannot find a place 
in South Hampstead, but flourishes in Carl- 
ton House Terrace. After this astonishing 
piece of cockney criticism, his citation of # 
passage in the ‘Second Mrs. Tanqueray” a» 
truly classical and better than = any- 
thing in Dumas fils does not surprise us 
We now see the real drift of Mr. Pinero’s 
remark in the preface, that he “feels grate- 
ful, when he thinks of Ibsen drinking his 
daily mug of beer in the Grand Hotel at 
Christiania, that the tragic idea developed 
in a larger atmosphere than the smoking 
room of a Norwegian hotel.’"” Mr. Pinero’s 
own “masterpiece,” Mr. Courtney gives us 
to understand, has the true tragic at 
mosphere and surroundings necessary to a 
picture of cosmic ruin. And so, as we began 
with Aeschylus, we end with Mr. Pinero, and 
in the existence of ‘“‘The Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray” we are advised to base any op 
timism we may share with Mr. Courtney for 
the future of the drama. This is a most 
disappointing anti-climax to an interesting 
serics of lectures, 

On page 11 Mr. Courtney hashes a line 
from Wordsworth which we should have 
thought it impossible to misquote. On page 
15 he assumes the existence of a stage 
for the Athenian drama. 


The Temperance Problem and Social Re- 
form. By Joseph Rountree and Arthur 
Sherwell. Seventh edition. New York 
Truslove, Hanson & Comba. 19). 

This bulky volume appears to have pleased 
the English public, since no less than six 
editions were called for within as many 
months. It is practically an encyclopedia 
of the lore concerning the regulation of the 
traffic in intoxicating drink by Government. 
In this edition considerable space is given 
to the experience of a number of the States 
of our Union. One of the authors visited 
this country for the purpose of examining 
our systems, and reports on the working 
of local option in Massachusetts, Connecti- 
cut, and Canada; on high license in New 
York, the dispensary system in South Car- 
olina, and prohibition in Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, and Vermont. As to prohibition, it 
is impossible to resist the conclusion of 
these authors, that it does not exist—except 
in the statute-book—in the urban centres 
of the States where it is nominally main 
tained. 
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Equally irresistible is the inference drawn 
from these facts. We have seen the gradual 
abandonment of prohibitory laws in many 
States, and the failure to enforce them 
where they still exist—illustrated here by 
convineing photographs of the exteriors and 
interiors of saloons in Maine. We have seen 
the extension of local option, which means 
prohibition in small towns and license in 
large ones. The large towns constitute 
“safety-valves,” which relieve the pressure 
in neighboring communities of smaller size. 
Thus, the officers of the Total Abstinence 
Society of Massachusetts recognize that it is 
the proximity of Boston which makes prohi- 
bition possible in Cambridge, Somerville, and 
Chelsea. Hence the conclusion follows that 
local option will not solve the problem of 
intemperance in cities. In fact, such intem- 
perance is increased in so far as outsiders 
resort to cities to do their drinking. Eng- 
lishmen should understand that local op- 
tion works in this way wherever it is tried, 
and the authors of this volume justly de- 
clare that, in the interests of social reform, 
an important step will have been taken 
when the true sphere of local option has 
been clearly established. They have done 
well to marshal in a thorough and systemat- 
ic manner the facts which prove their con- 
tention. 

The ultimate solution of the problem, ac- 
cording to the view here taken, will be 
found in the substitution of public for pri- 
vate agency in the sale of drink. Private 
persons of course desire to extend as wide- 
ly as possible the sale of the commodities 
in which they deal. Government officers 
have no such motive; and it might be prac- 
ticable for Government to provide the so- 
cial features which make drinking-saloons 
attractive by establishing places of enter- 
tainment where no drink should be sold, 
such resorts to be maintained by the profits 
of the liquor trade. In support of this 
view the great monopoly values of many li- 
censed taverns in England are dwelt upon, 
and the experience of Sweden and Norway 
in attempting to suppress private gain from 
selling drink is fully explained. No better 
proof of the honesty of purpose which ani- 
mates these authors can be asked than the 
impartiality with which they set forth all 
the facts concerning these experiments, 
many of which tell against their favored 
plan. The subject is too vast to be properly 
treated here, and we must limit ourselves 
to praise of a most conscientious and ex- 
haustive study of the lessons which expe- 
rience affords concerning sumptuary legis- 
lation. All who are interested in such stud- 
ies will find in this book a vast repertory 
of facts, set forth with lucidity and intelli- 
gence. 


The History of the Higher Oriticism of the 
New Testament. By Henry 8. Nash, Profes- 
sor of New Testament Criticism in the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cam- 
bridge. The Macmillan Co, 1900. 


What Professor Nash attempts is not a 
detailed account of the process and results 
of the higher criticism of the New Testa- 
ment, but rather a philosophy of the history 
of this. He brings to the treatment of his 
subject a remarkable knowledge of its liter- 
ature, ancient and modern, but not an equal 
talent for clear and convincing exposition. 
An expansive rhetoric does more to obscure 
than to reveal the outlines of his thought, 
so that too frequently we see his “men as 











trees walking,’ and other objects with like 
adumbration. We receive the impression of 
a scholar whose traditional sentiments have 
survived his traditional opinions. As a con-; 
sequence, we have much damaged phrase- 
ology, and especially too much personifica- 
tion of the Bible as if it were a conscious 
entity. We read of its resistance to the 
treatment it received, of its demand for the 
higher criticism, and so on, where the mean- 
ing is, perhaps, sufficiently obvious, but the 
expression is unfortunate. Thus, we read: 
“Hither [to the universities] came our 
Sacred Books, freely exposing themselves to 
the questions and cross-questions of the 
free reason. They had entered into a tem- 
porary alliance with the medieval hierarchy. 
They now chose for themselves interpreters 
of a different school.’”’ From first to last 
there is a great deal of this ‘‘pathetic fal- 
lacy,” and pari passu an assumption of 
knowledge of God’s plans and purposes with 
reference to the fortunes of the New Testa- 
ment, as if Professor Nash had been a 
fourth in “the counsels of the blessed 
Trinity.” 

He designates three classes of modern 
critics, the traditional, the mediating, and 
the critical, and while he would probably 
wish to be considered as one of the critical 
kind, it is with the mediating that he actual- 
ly belongs. He is not superior to certain 
prepossessions. The object of criticism is, 
he declares, to reach at once the truth about 
the Bible and to give that truth an edifying 
interpretation. He would fain believe that 
the Bible of the critics will be “not less 
helpful, less rich in spiritual suggestion,’’ 
than the Bible of the traditionalists. With 
individuals these hopes may be realized, but 
the Dean of the rival Theological School 
in Cambridge has but just now written, ‘‘As 
these views of the Bible become popular, we 
must expect it to lose in popular regard. 

While the book will mean more to 
the thoughtful and spiritual, we must ex- 
pect that the more popular and superficial 
interest will become less, if it does not en- 
tirely pass away.” Many would willingly 
escape from this conclusion, but it is an in- 
cident of the higher criticism which those 
who are sincerest with themselves will 
recognize as such, regret it as they may. 

Professor Nash devotes more than half his 
space to general considerations and to the 
history of the Bible antecedent to the dawn 
of criticism, before entering on a specific 
account of the critical development. He has 
no comfort for those of his own sect, and 
they are many, who have conceived that the 
New Testament was the creation of the 
Church. Clearly his affinities are more 
strongly with the Protestant than with the 
Roman type of Episcopalian thought. His 
third chapter, “How Criticism Became Neces- 
sary,” is an impressive exhibition of the 
manner in which the New Testament litera- 
ture was detached from its historical set- 
ting and isolated from all other products of 
the human mind, and how, with the Renais- 
sance and Reformation, that tightening of 
the hold of tradition which resulted from the 
evolution of the Papacy was gradually loos- 
ened. At this point Professor Nash’s predi- 
lection for “‘the pathetic fallacy” attains to 
one of its most striking exhibitions: ‘The 
longer the isolation and prohibition lasted, 
the more powerfully did the Scripture strain 
at the cords of Tradition. It was inevitable 
that, sooner or later, the Bible should break 
from ite keeper.” The first fruits of the 





Reformation, however, were a more strin- 
gent doctrine of Scriptural infallibility than 
had at any previous time prevailed. The 
Roman Church, as consciously infallible, had 
no such | of an infallible Bible as Pro- 
testantism, which had the Bible only. The 
part played by the Deists in breaking down 
the infallibility of the Bible is honored by 
Professor Nash in a manner and degree that 
would have been fatal to the ecclesiastical 
standing of an orthodox scholar half a cen- 
tury ago. Less generous in his disposition, 
he might easily have claimed that the higher 
criticism of to-day is a development of 
scholarship within the lines of the various 
orthodox communions. 

Professor Nash is warm in his apprecia- 
tion of Semler as the founder of this criti- 
cism, rather than Simon, to whom the honor 
is commonly attributed. His book reaches 
its point of deepest interest in its treatment 
of Strauss and Baur, but too much is made in 
either case of the Hegelian aspect of their 
thought. So  well-instructed a critic as 
Pfleiderer declares that Baur’s New Testa- 
ment criticism had absolutely nothing to do 
with his Hegelian philosophy. Later devel- 
opments are treated with much less elabora- 
tion and with a leaning to the more con- 
servative critics, in which the churchman 
seems to get the better of the scholar. Those 
refusing the supernatural element in the 
New Testament are treated habitually as if 
their refusal were an arbitrary assumption, 
without regard to such a position as that of 
Huxley and Arnold, anticipated by Theodore 
Parker, viz., that, given sufficient evidence, 
we will accept every miracle in the Bi- 
ble, not excepting Joshua’s dealings with the 
sun and Jonah’s with the whale. Antecedent 
to experience, one event is as likely as an- 
other; but the more contradictory of expe- 
rience anything reported as fact, the more 
evidence belief in it requires. 





Tle Autobiography of a Tomboy. By Jean- 
nette L. Gilder. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


A most agreeable little book, with agree- 
ably archaic illustrations by Miss Shinn, is 
Miss Gilder’s ‘Autobiography of a Tomboy’— 
fatally so, we should suppose, to what she 
calls the Tomgirl, but to the race of Tom 
men and women full of reminiscence and of 
charm, both personal and historic. There 
are disadvantages in the autobiographic 
form: the necessity of being one’s own hero 
throws one into attitudes not always grace- 
ful. However great a miscreant a tomboy is 
made out, not sparing admonition, there will 
be episodes, in which “‘the other girls” and 
the eccentric relatives figure ungenerously, 
that disconcert the reader. A few experi- 
ences, even, might have been omitted en- 
tirely. Notwithstanding these exceptions, 
the book is delightful in its simplicity, ori- 
ginality, and humor, and, if one may say so, 
in a certain humility inseparable from the 
finest humor, of which the aggressive ab- 
sence spoils so many books of children’s 
pranks. There is a whole history of the 
early sixties in its childish recallings. The 
tunes the street bands played, the songs and 
‘pieces’ of the school exhibitions, the che- 
nille nets the school-girls wore as they bent 
over their ‘Cleveland’s Compendium,’ lend 
to the picture a reality ably second- 
ed by the illustrations. The crino- 
lined figures speak loud and clear of the 
days before the Empress Eugénie was in ex- 
fle, “weeping and trying on costumes’”’— 
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while she was still planning costumes over 
whose ugliness others might well weep. But 
please, Miss Gilder, were children in the 
early sixties called “kids”? And please, 
Miss Shinn, was not the boy’s ‘“‘verlosophy”’ 
of that period a creature with a chair-seat, 
and with two handles worked with a fierce 
energy, that, though lost to sight, has been 
conserved and transmuted into the brawn of 
tennis and golf? 

Not the least pleasing paragraph in the 
book is the author's half promise of another 
which shall relate to Spring Hill and Cousin 
Mary, the delightful kinswoman who dis- 
charged her cook for having meals on time. 


The Armies of the World. By Charles S. 
Jerram. New Amsterdam Book Co. 1900. 


The persistence of the military spirit in 
Christendom, which our country, by compul- 
sion of circumstances, has of late been dis- 
posed to share, gives especial interest, for 
the average student of current history, to 
the compilation cited above, which, in brief 
compass, gathers from official and other 
trustworthy documents the main facts as to 
the strength and organization of the military 
forces of the civilized nations, their cost, mode 
of recruitment, tactics, and supply sources. 
The details ofarmystructureand management 
are enlivened by comments upon the politi- 
cal and economic significance of war prep- 
aration; upon which points the writer is 
disposed to dissent from the prevalent hu- 
manitarian insistence that the moral and 
financial burdens of the support of large 
standing armies, under to-day’s conditions, 
are an intolerable drain upon national re- 
sources. He says: 

“We do not find that Germany is hindered 
from advance by exhaustion owing to the 
numbers of her armies and their support. 
Some, indeed, suppose that the education re- 
ceived in those armies more than compen- 
sates Germany for the burden imposed upon 
her.” ‘‘War is horrible to the fighting man, 
and even to the persons in the immediate 
neighborhood of the parts in which he is 
fighting. But history and personal experi- 
ence show how partial and local are the im- 
mediate effects of war. In the Franco-Ger- 
man war, thirty thousand Frenchmen ran 
away through our town, but they were very 
quiet, well-behaved fellows, who gave no 
trouble to anybody. Later on, some thousands 
of Germans occupied the town, but it scarce- 
ly affected the every-day life of the citizen. 
Had the two forces met in battle in our 
town, it would have been bad for us, but 
would not have much troubled our neighbors 
in the next town, ten miles off.” 


The writer, by way of illustration of the 
fact that modern battle-losses between en- 
lightened peoples are likely to be increas- 
ingly smaller rather than larger, quotes 
from the statistics of the German War De- 
partment the statement of mortality in the 
Franco-Prussian war. The total German fa- 
talities among officers and men were 43,101, 
which is less than Livy reports to have been 
killed outright at Canne, and a little less 
than four times the number of Mahdists 
slain by Kitchener at Omdurman, namely, 
eleven thousand out of fifty thousand, besides 
sixteen thousand wounded. Mr. Jerram’s 
figures concerning the fatalities in our Cu- 
ban war may illustrate the same idea, that 
lack of intelligence in the conduct of a cam- 
paign is the most destructive force of present 
warfare. The United States troops had 329 
killed in action, and 125 died of wounds; but 
by disease 5,277 were lost. 











Year-Books of the Reign of King Edward the 
Third. Year XVI. (Second Part.) Edited 
and translated by Luke Owen Pike. Lon- 
don. 1900. Pp. xlvii, 639. 

This volume, edited in thorough and 
scholarly fashion, brings down the trans- 
lated year-books to the autumn of 1342. 
Then come two years which, at present, are 
provided for by the old black-letter volumes, 
and then a gap of two more years. It is 
good news that Mr. Pike gives us in his 
Introduction, when he says that the publica- 
tion of the reports of all these four years 
has now been authorized. ‘The publica- 
tion of the seventeenth and eighteenth years 
in the Rolls Series will, it is hoped, put 
fairly to the test the expediency of re- 
editing according to niodern methods those 
year-books which have already been print- 
ed.’’ No one who is competent to judge, 
doubts that it would be a great service to 
our law and to legal history to reédit and 
translate the whole set of our printed 
Year-Books. In some way this must be 
brought about. 

Mr. Pike, in his Introduction, speaks of 
the reports in the present volume as con- 
taining ‘“‘matter of at least as much im- 
portance and interest as their predecessors. 
They abound with details which illustrate 
not only their own period, but earlier times 
also.’””’ The editor specifies cases relating 
to the mode of citation, to lunatics, to the 
appearance of the Chancellor in different 
courts, to certain old modes of trial, viz., 
wager of law and proof by witnesses, and to 
the early history of the courts. One case is 
cited as “throwing a new and unexpected 
light on a long-neglected and almost for- 
gotten class of records,” viz., the Kings 
Rolls of the Court of Common Pleas, kept 
by an official known as the King’s Clerk 
in the Common Bench, and, apparently, 
“drawn up independently, and to some ex- 
tent, perhaps, as a check upon the Roll of 
the Justices.” 

Illustration may be found here of the de- 
velopment of pleading in its relation to jury 
trial. The pleadings are shaped (Trin. 
Term, No. 33) by the fear that if one were 
driven to a mere general denial, instead of 
being allowed to state the circumstances and 
shape his denial specially, the jury would 
be misled. In an action of trespass (Trin. 
Term, No. 73), “the words contra pacem 
were not inserted in the writ, because the 
trespass was in the time of another king, 
but the words vi et armis are sufficient.” 

Without quoting other cases more likely 
to interest professional persons than the 
ordinary readers of this journal, we will 
content ourselves with heartily commend- 
ing this volume to that “fit audience though 
few,’’ whether students of law, of history, 
or of language, to whom it makes its ap- 
peal. 
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Richards; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

McKim, R. tS paeeaai Day Problems. Thomas 
Whittaker. $1.5 

Milne, W. J. Intermediate Arithmetic. American 
Book Co. 30 cents. 

Meare, F. The Conscience of Coralie. H. 8. Stone 


& 
haven. H. 8. The Adventures of a Boy Report- 
er. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. 1. 


Munn, C. C. Unele Terry: A Story of the Maine 


Coast. Boston: Lee & Shepard. $1.50 
Munro, H. H. The Rise of the Russian eaatre. 
London: ie Richards; Boston: L. C, Page & 
Co. 3. 


Myrtle, J. H., and Rigby, R. Mother Goose Cook- 
ed, 5, som The 
National Worthies: Being a 


National Portrait Gallery. E. P. 


William. Characters of 
RK. H. Russell. 

: Turkey in Europe. 
hs. 


Selection from the 
Dutton & Co. 


Romance. 


Edward 


a oo, 
Nicholson, 

(Portfolio.) 
“Odysseus.”’ 

Arnold. 5 


London: 


Pierson, A. T. Forward Movements of he Last 
Half Century, Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50. 

Piffard, H. A, Marforio, and Other Poems. Lon- 
don: Elkin Mathews. 

Rigeee,_ AtGne W. The Gay Lord Quex. R, H. 
tussell. 


Pott, F. L. H. The Outbreak in China: Its Causes. 
James Pott & Co, 75 cents. 

Potter, Henry C. Principles of Religious Educa- 
tion. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 





Famille d’ Artistes: 
Paris: Ernest Leroux. 20 frane 
Brenda: Her School ond "her Club, 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
Souls in Pawn. 


Robinson, M. Fleming H. 
Revell Co. $1.25. 

Roosevelt, Theodore. Episodes from ‘“‘The Win- 
ning of the West.” ( » gapped Literature 

G. P. Putnam’s So 


Prost, J.-C.-Alfred. a Thé- 
nards. 


Reed, Helen L. 


Russell, Alfred. The Police Power of the State, 
Chicago: Callaghan & Co. 
ae Nathan C. Thinkin 

Think. (Vol. 1, a re id 
Philadelphia: Lippincott 


“and Learnin to 
ucational Series.) 


Scollard, Clinton, Ballads of American Bravery, 
Silver, Burdett & 50c. 

Shaw, G. Love Among the Artists. H. S, 
Stone & Co. 

Shonnard, Frederic, and Spooner, W. W. His- 
tory of Mg menage ar ox New York. The 


New York Histo’ 
Smith, Gertrude. 

Harpers. $1 
Smith, F. E. 

ers.) London: J. M. 


millan. De 
Jae of Mrs. Booth. 


Pre itoggie a1 
e Roggie and Reggie Stories. 


50. 
International Law. (Temple Prim- 
Dent & Co.; New York: Mac- 


Fleming H. 


Steel, Flora A. The Hosts of the Lord. Mac- 
millan. $1.50. 
Stevenson, B. E. At Odds ga the Regent. Phil- 


adelphia: Lippincott. $1.54 

Strang, Lewis C. Prima Seanee and Soubrettes 
of Light Opera and Musical Comedy in America. 
(Stage Lovers’ Series.) Boston: L. C, Page & Co. 
$1.50 

Swift, Benjamin. Nude Souls. H. 8S. Stone & Co. 

The Second Book of the Society of Mayflower De- 
scendants in the State of New York. New York. 

Thrasher, M. B. Tuskegee: Its Story and its Work, 
Boston: Small, Maynard & Co, 

Tolstoy, Leo. The Slavery of Our ‘Times, Dodd, 


Mead & Co. 25. 
Vanbianchi, Carlo. Raccolte e Racecoglitorl di 
Milan: Ulrico Hoepli. Lire 


ee in Italia. 

5.0. 

Vasari, Giorgio. The Lives of the Painters, Sculp- 
tors, and Architects. Vols. 2, 3. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co.; New York: Macmillan. 50 cents. 

Wain, Louis, and Bingham, Clifton. Fun and 
Frolic. London: Ernest Nister; New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. $1. 

Ww aie. Williston. 


$2.00 
Williams, H. S. The Ptory of Nineteenth-Century 
Science. Harpers. $2.50. 


50. 
The Reformation. Scribners. 


Yve-Plessis, R. Petit Essai de Biblio- Thérapeu- 
tique. Paris: H. Daragon; New York: Lemcke & 
Buechner, 











NEW VOLUME of the “OXFORD” POETS. 
THE EARLY POEMS 


Alfred Lord Tennyson 


INCLUDING 


“Tae Princess,” “In Memoriam,” “Maud,” 
Etc. 


Miniature Edition, 32mo (444x234x% inches). 


1.75 
For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, 


American Branch, 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 

















NOW READY. 


TheSuccessors of Drake 


By JuLian 8. Corbett, With 4 portraits (2 
photogravures), and 12 maps and plans, 
Svo, $6.00, 


*,.* This work is designed as a third and concluding 
volume to the author’s “Drake and the Tudor Nav 
(new edition, 2 vols., crowa Syo, $5.00), and carries the 
history of the rise of England as a maritime power 
down to the death of Elizabeth and t*e conclusion of 
the Spanish War, 


LONGMANS.GREEN,&CO., 
91-93 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








THE beaten PO oo sy DE 
oy *=RINCE ¢ 4 NE 
VERSAILLES "28828, DE, MaN™ 
* MADAME, PRINCESS 
RI ME, PN 
HISTORICAL | PALATINE, 
SERIES. LADIES. 


Translated by Miss Wormetey In eight volumes, 


HARDY, PRATT & CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 








NOTABLE NEW VERSE 


THE MASQUE OF JUDGMENT 


A MASQUE-DRAMA. By WiLtLIAM VavuGHN 
Moopy. A Lyrical Drama of humanity and the 
angelic world, culminating in the Valley of the 
Judgment. Cloth, 1.50. 


FORTUNE AND MEN’S EYES 


NEW POEMS WITH A PLAY. By JosepHIne 
Preston Pganopy. A rare Elizabethan drama, 
together with a pumber of poems of great power 
and directness. Cloth, $1.50. 


By the Same Author. 
THE WAYFARERS. A Book of Verse. $1.25 


THE TROPHIES OF HEREDIA 


Translated by FRANK SEWALL. Handmade paper, 
limited edition of 750 copies, ornamental 
borders and initials, by BERTRAM GROSVENOR 
Goopuvur. Paper board 8, $2.50 net. 


LAST SONGS From VAGABONDIA 


By BLiss CARMAN and RicHARD Hovey With 
decorative end papers and cover ogee by Tom 
B. Meteyard. Paper boards, 81.0 


By the Same <i g 
SINGS FROM VAGABONDIA. $1.00 
MORE SONGS FROM VAGABONDIA. $1.00 


A GAGE OF YOUTH 


Lyrics from The Lark and other verse, by GELETT 
URGESS. Paper boards, and ‘dee orative, 
$1.00. 


UP IN MAINE (4th Thousand) 
STORLES OF YANKEE LIFE TOLD IN VERSE. 
By Hovman F. Day. Illustrated with photo- 
gravures, 


a5 The, best 
Paper; 
Cloth, $1.90, 
CHILD VERSE 


By Joun B. Tans, Little Poems Full of Fancy 
and Sweetness, With cover design, end papers 
ane title page By — RAM GROSVENOR Goop- 
HUE, Cloth, $1.00 

By the ees Author 
POEMS (7th Ed. Greea Cloth, $1.00.) 
LYRICS (4th Ed. Red Cloth, $1.00.) 


AN ALPHABET OF CELEBRITIES 

By OLiver Herrorp. With 26 Illustrations by 
the author, cover cen and end papers by E. B. 
Birp and borders and Initial letters by Bentnsn 
GROsVENOR Goopnus., Paper boards, 81,0 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 





Yankee verse since the Biglow 
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Tiffany 


tawdry extravagance. 


possible award, the 


at the Parts Exposztion. 
or initials every piece. 


Prix. 





Wedding, Thanksgiving and Holiday Presents 

E “ 
Favrile Glass 
for Gifts 


Numerous pieces now on view and sale especially 
appropriate for presentation—some simply beautiful, 
others more elaborate, no two alike and all free from 
Favrile Glass is as highly ap- 
preciated abroad as in this country. 
seums of the old world long ago purchased collections for 
permanent exhibition and now it has received the highest 


GRAND PRIX, 


TIFFANY STUDIOS 


( ALLIED ARTS COMPANY ) 


Twenty-four different awards at the Paris Exposition, including the Grana 
Descriptive booklets sent upon request. 


333-341 Fourth Avenue (25th Street) New York 


The famous mu- 


Mr. Louis C. Tiffany signs 

















F O OUR NEWB OOKS| 
The Shovarvol of Our Times 


LEO TOLSTOY 


By the author of ‘ Anna Karenina,” $1.25 
** Resurrection,” etc..ete An inquiry in- 

to the results of modern industrialism on which 
Tolstoy has been engaged for some months, It is 
translated by Mr. Aylmer Maude, and will be 
published at once. 


War and Policy 


SPENSER WILKINSON 


By the military critic of the London ** Morn- $3,50 
ing Post.” Ppurlial Contents: The Boer 


War—On the Art of Going to War—War and | 


Government—Moral Factors in the War—Cart- 
ridges—Trifling with National Defence—The Pass- 
ing of England—Oommand of the Sea and British 
Poliey—Mol ke's Projects—Responsibility in War 
—War Game—The American Civil War—War 
Office Reform. 


Glimpses of Three Nations 


G. W. STEEVENS 


By the author of “ With Kitehener to Khar- $1.50 
toum,” ete., with a Preface by Christina 
Steevens. The wonderful descriptive power of this 
author hus been exemplified in this book, which 
characterizes various phases of life in the great 
capitals of the world. It is not the outward aspect 
of the cities which interests him, but the human 
life contained within them. 


Pompeii 
PIERRE GUSMAN 


With a preface by Max Collignon. Or- $12.50 
namented with 600 designs in the text, and 

with 32 colored illustrations of unusual beauty. 
This book represents an earnest and scholarly effort 
to revive the real Pompeii, aided by authentic doc- 
uments found in the entombed city and all the 
numerous works upon the subject. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., 


5th Ave. and 35th St., New York. 





STH THOUSAND NOW READY. 
THROUGHOUT THE 
ENGLISH-SPEAKING WORLD 
THE 
CRITICS, THE PRESS, AND THE PUBLIC 
are unanimous in their pralses of 


FREDERICK W. HAYES’ 


REMARKABLE HISTORICAL NOVEL 


“A KENT SQUIRE” 


Being a record of certain adventures of 
Ambrose Gwynett, Esquire, of Thornhaugh 


Illustrated with sixte en full-page drawings by the 
author. Size, 74x54. Long primer type. 537 
pages. Beautifully printed. Ex 


Extra paper 
quisite cover design. 
PRICE, $1.50, 

A_ well-illustrated book is 
N. Y. Times, April 7th. 

The Bookman: A book to be 
ly enjoyed. 

Mail and Express: 
sentially a novel of 
and a good one, 

The Daily Telegraph: The book possesses 
merit of the very highest order. 

Newark Daily Advertiser: It is the best 
book we bave seen in respect to cover, contents, 
and cuts, 

Burlington Free Press: 
powerful love story to make the reader unwilling 
to stop reading till the last page has been reached 

Minneapolis Times: Well worth reading. 

The Liverpool Mercury: Not a dull page 
in the book. 

The World: This fascinating romance. 

Pall Mall Gazette: Throughout, the dialogue 
is noticeably clever. 

Ladies’ Pic torial: As fascinating in its way 
as Dumas’ ‘‘Three Musketeers.’ 

The Dial, Chicago: Mr. Hayes is a new 
writer to us, but he deserves well of the novel 
reading public. French and Spanish political in 
trigue, as well as English, make up a large part 
of the historical substance of this highly exciting 
narrative. 

Anna Katharine Green: “A Kent 
Squire’’ is worthy of any favor it may receive 
The author strikes me as being a remarkable man. 


THE F. M LUPTON PUB. CO, 


52-55 Duane Street, New York, 


always a delight 
read and huge 


Mr 
adventure 


Hayes’ book is es 
by land and sea, 


Combines with a 



































TWO LMPORPTAN'T 
BlOcerRAPIITLES 


The Life of 
FRANCIS PARKMAN 


By CHARLES HAIGHT FARNHAM. 
With portraits, 


SVO, =! >) s 


His portrait of Parkman ts res full and str 
ing. It shows in clear relief «a maa of 
mould.—New York Tri ae 


JAMES MARTINEAU 


A Study and a Bio 


Ww. Ac KSON, "Wi th ports Sve 
$3.00. Third 

An invalual le handbook of the prea 
writings. thicago Lunes-Heraid 

Graphic, illuminative, and eu itly reada 


St. Louis Globe-Democru 





By CAPTAIN A. T. MAHAN 


Author of * The Influence f i 
Power Upon History,” « 


THE PROBLEM OF ASIA 


And Its Effe 
Crown 8vo. 


*t Upon International Pol 


cies, S200, Second ¢ 





By vempslpmuperte HEARN 


Author of 
‘ikeetion en it rospe 


~ SHADOWINGS 


Comprising Stories fre 


“In Ghostly Japan, 


mm Strange boo 


Japanese Studies (including p 


ems on 


Cicadae and Old Japanese Songs), and 


Imo, 2.00, S 


Fantasics. 





By WILLIAM L. nomen 


inary and Minister P 


di States to ¢ 


Late Envoy Extraord 


tentiary of the Uni 
and Venezuela 


THE COLOMBIAN AND 
VENEZUELAN REPUBLICS 


With Notes on Othe: 
South 


Parts of ¢ 
Illustrations and 
SvO, £2.50. 


America. 
ored naps. 
“One of the most important and au ritat 

Voluines upon South America ¢ r tt 

We know of no 

an honest, adequate picture of the La 

lics.”"— Boston Journal 


By sepia WARD, 


Author 


8 nye olume whit 


Dant etrare 


PROPHETS OF THE ISTH 


CENTURY 


Carlyle, Ruskin, and To Portrai 
lémo, 75 cents. 
“Seldom have we seen so much depth of compre 
henston, good sense and simplicity of statement 
combined Chicago Times Herald 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


PUBLISHERS, 





254 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Important New Books. 


BALZAC—TRENT EDITION. 


New plates, large type, complete trans'ations, 
printed on fine paper, well illustrated, rich and 
durable bindings. 

Contains 255 pages of introductions by Prof. Wil- 
liam P. Trent of Columbia University, written es- 
pecially for this edition, and contained in no other. 

Popular Edition, 16 Volumes; price $16 to $40, 
according to binding. 

De Luxe Edition, 32 Volumes; price $40 in cloth, 
and $80 in half calf. 

‘This edition does more to furtber the popular 
comprehension of Balzac than any work that has 


appeared since Louvenjoul’s History of Balzac’s 
Works.’'—Churchman, 


TOLSTOI—COMPLETE EDITION. 


A new edition, printed from new plates, contain- 
ing all of Tolstoi's writings, including the author- 
ized edition of ** Resurrection,” with Introductions 
by NatrHan Haskeit Dore, and 33 Illustrations, 
comprising portraits, original illustrations, etc. 
12 vols., 8vo. Sold only in sets. Cloth, plain edges, 
$12.00; gilt top, $15 00; half calf, gilt top, $39.00. 


“A uniform edition of all the published works 
of Tolstoi will yet be among the most elevating 
books in many a library.’’—Literary News. 


THE VALOIS ROMANCES. 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. New and complete trans- 
lations. Illustrated with 27 full-page illustrations 
by Frank T. Merrill. 8 vols. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, 
boxed, Per set, $4.50. 


pene: de Valois. La Dame de Monsoreau, 
he Porty-five Guardsmen. 


Volumes a separately at $1.50 per volume. 


“The only edition in which these stirring tales 
can be obtained in absolutely complete translations 
and fully illustrated.’’ 


“This new edition is sure of an immediate and 
lasting popularity because it is deserving.’’—Roch- 
ester Herald. 


MRS. BROWNING’S COMPLETE 
POETICAL WORKS. 


“Coxhoe” Edition. Edited by CaarLorre PorTER 
and He ten A. CiarKe. Introductions, notes, line 
numbers, and photogravure frontispieces. Sold 
only in sats. 6 vols. 18mo. Cioth, gilt top. Per 
set, $1.50. Limp leather, $7.5). Half calf, $13.00, 
Full levant, $20.50. 


“No English contemporary poet by profession has 
left us work so full of living fire. Swinburne. 


CHAUCER’S COMPLETE WORKS 


New edition from new plates. With introduc- 


tion by Prof. Thomas R. Lounsbury. Glossary 
and photogravure illustrations, % vols. 8vo. 
Cloth, gilt top. Per set, $4.00. 2 vols. 8vo. Half 


calf, gilt top. Per set, $7.50, 

“Will please the lover of poetry, the student of 
Knglish literature, and the lover of good books,"’ 
Brooklyn Eagle. 

BURNS’ COMPLETE PJETICAL 
WORKS. 

New Elition from new plates, With introduc- 

tion, notes, indexes and photogravure illustra- 


tions, 2 vols, 8vo, Cloth, gilt top. Per set, $4.00. 
2vols. Svo. Half calf, gilttop. Per set $7.50, 
“Should bring joy not alone to Mr, Heniey’s 


‘Common Burnusite,’ 
calibre,"’—Critle, 


TOLSTOI’S ESSAYS, LETTERS, 
AND MISCELLANIES. 


Contains material never before collected in book 
form, and several articles never before translated; 
also unpublished articles translated from author's 
MSS. 12mo. With portrait from latest photograph, 
$2.00, 

“We know of no single volume other than this 
one from which it Is possible to obtain anything 
approaching to the same adequacy of knowledge 


of what Tolstol's teachings really are, Boston 
Addvertiser, 


but to Burnsites of superior 


For sale by booksellers or sent, posipate, by the publish- 
era on receipt of pri 


Send for Iilustrated Catalogue. 
Tuomas Y, Crowe. & Co., 


New York, N. Y. 








NEW BOOKS 
history * Biography 


A Century of American 

Diplomacy, $3-50 

Being a Brief Review of the Foreign 

Relations of the United States, 1776-1876. 

By Joun W. Foster, ex-Necretary of State 

of the United States. 

A notable addition to American history 

from a new standpoint. 


The Mississippi Valley in the 
Civil War, 


By JouN Fiske. 
A work of great historical value and liter- 
ary charm. 


$2.00 


Russia and the Russians, $1.50 
By Epmunp Nostz, author of ‘‘The Rus- 
sian Revolt.” 

Tells concisely and comprehensively the 
story of Russia and the Russian people. 

The United States 

in the Orient, $1.25 


The Nature of the Economic Problem. A 
very timely book, by CHarLEs A, CONANT, 


Theodore Parker, Preacher 
and Reformer, $2.00 


By Rev. JouN Waite CHAapwick. With 
two Portraits. 

The story of a great life told with admir- 
able skill and sympathy. 


Life and Letters of 
Robert Browning, $2.00 


By Mrs. SUTHERLAND Ork. New Edition, 
two volumesin one, 


James Russell Lowell 
and His Friends, $3.00 


A book of remarkable interest and literary 
value, by Epwarp E, Hate, D.D, 





Sold by all booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston, 
1 East 17th Street, New York. 





MATTHEW ARNOLD IN THE 
“NINETEENTH CENTURY.”’ 


“The New York NaTion—a newspaper which I read 
regularly and with profit, a newspaper which is the 
best, so far as my experience goes, of all American 
newspapers, and one of the best newspapers anywhere.”’ 


THE NATION 


an independent weekly journal, was 
established in 1865. Its contributors 
include the most prominent names 
in literature, science, and art, both 
in this country and abroad. It is 
emphatically found in the homes of 
people of culture and refinement. 
No intelligent American, desirous of 
keeping abreast of the best politi- 
cal and literary thought of the day, 
can afford to be without it. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 a year, post- 
paid, 


Address 


PUBLISHER OF THE NATION, 
208 Broadway, New York City, 


Frederick A.Stokes Co.’s 


MOST SUCCESSFUL 
NOVELS OF 1900 

BARR, ROBERT 

IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS 

New Illustrated (Ninth) Edition 
BIS PAKS, GUE tO... .crcocvgsesvsceceses $1.50 

BENTON, KATE A. 

GEBER. 


BESANT, SIR WALTER 


THE FOURTH GENERATION. Third Edition 


857 pages, Gilt top... ......ceeeeeeeeveerees $1.50 
CASTLE, EGERTON 
CONSEQUENCES. Third Edition 
417 pages, gilt top... ........c.ceeeeeeeecee $1.50 
THE LIGHT OF SCARTHEY. Sixth Edition 
ick adscdcasctenentenstsocsatuensand $1.50 


CASTLE, AGNES and EGERTON 
THE BATH COMEDY. Third Edition 


BLE pages, Tilt top.......ccrecvescccessccere $1.50 
CRANE, STEPHEN 
WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. Fourth Edition 
347 pages, Gilt top..........ceccecsccceceses $1.50 
HICHENS, ROBERT S. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Second Edition 
En  aseccsat ected gus ns aenset $1.50 
HOBBES, JOHN OLIVER 
ROBERT ORANGE. Fifth Edition 
SAL PAGem, GUC GOD. «6... dcceccsessccccceccces $1.50 
HOPE, ANTHONY 
QUISANTE. Fourth Edition 
Pe RMON, CUE COD, on occcccvcvcsscsccncsss -.$1.50 
LEWIS, ALFRED HENRY 
SANDBURRS. Second Edition 


PHILLPOTTS, EDEN 
LYING PROPHETS. 


WALKEY, S. 
FOR THE SAKE OF THE 
DUCHESSE. Third Edition 
Rr vidsdescbvecavesvestedcdvecseveses $1.25 
WELLS, H. G. 
LOVE AND MR. LEWISHAM. Third Edition 
NG ca os buh Cincivess soebsnncentoansey $1.50 


Fach of these books is 43{x74¢ inches in size and is 
bound in cloth, 


For sale by all booksellers. or sent postpaid. 





An Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday, Juvenile and 
Miscellaneous Books and of Calendars sent free 
to any address. On receipt of 10 cents this Cata- 
logue and a Christmas Number of the POCKET 
MAGAZINE will be sent to any address. 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 


3 and 7, East Sixteenth Street, New York 


BOOKS 
AT 
LIBERAL | 
DI win Ss. 








When ines Say —-¥ ask for 


wneusar you need a Book, 
address Mr. Grant. 

Before buying books write for quotations. An as- 
sorement of catalogues and — — of books at re- 
duced prices sent for 10-cent sta: 

F. E. GRANT, “Books, 

23 W. 42p Sr. NEW YORK, 

(Mention this advertisement and receive a discount.) 


F. W. CHRISTERN 


(DYRSEN & PFEIFFER, Successors), 
429 Sth Ave., bet. 38th and 39th Sts., New York. 
Importers of Foreign Books; Agents for the leading 
Paris Publishers; ‘auchnitz’s British authors, Teub- 
ner’s Greek and Latin Classics, Catalogues of stock 
mailed on demand, New ks received from Paris 

and Leipzig as soon as issued. 








OOKS.—All out of- rint books su lied 
no matter on what subject. Write us. e can 
Sigh any poe — published. yy state wants. 
jand call and see our 50,000 rare books. 
ee "GREAT BOOKSHOP, 14- io. John Bright 
Street, Birmingham, England. 





vy BOOKS, OLD OR NEW, SUP- 
plied to’ out- of-town residents. uestions an- 

ey ve Orders promptly filled. Liberal discounts on 
w books. . |, Bayixs, 415 Putnam Ave. (Brooklyn), 





; New York City, 
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SCRIBNER’S NEW BOOKS 


TO BE PUBLISHED NOVEMBER 24th 
A BOOK OF THE HIGHEST’ IMPORTANCE 








A Literary History of America 


By Barrett WeENDELL, Professor of English at Harvard University. 8vo, $3.00. 


The author endeavors to define the ways in which the native character and thought of America have diverged from 
those of England. ‘Touching briefly on the seventeenth century, with a special chapter on COTTON MATHER, he 
discusses the eighteenth century at greater length, with special chapterson JONATHAN EDWARDS, BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, and the American Revolution. The nineteenth century is treated in more detail, with special chapters on 
BROCKDEN BROWN, IRVING, COOPER, BRYANT, POE, EMERSON, WHITTIER, LONG- 
FELLOW, LOWELL, HOLMES, and WALT WHITMAN. 


Paul Jones Founder of the American Navy 


A History by Aucusrus C. Buexts. With portraits, maps, and plans. 2nd edition. 2 vols., 1zmo, $3.00. 
‘¢ Mr. Buell eclipses all his predecessors. These two volumes form a perfect biography of the famous sea-fighter, a work which should 
secure at once, and indefinitely maintain, a high position in the literature of its subject. Based on wide research, here and abroad, it demands consideration 


as a collection of well-sifted facts, but the author would not have undertaken his task if he had not cherished a profound sympathy for the man whose 
career shines with such brilliancy in the annals of the Revolution.’’—New York Tribune. 


Italian Cities 


By E. H. and E. W. Brasurieip, Editors of « Vasari’s Lives of the Painters.’’ 2 vols., $4.00. 


A collection of authoritative and stimulating papers on Italian art, the result of recent travel and research. ‘The 
cities whose art treasures come under discussion are Ravenna, Siena, Florence, Assisi, Mantua, Perugia, Parma, and Rome. 


Sir Joshua Reynolds 


By Sir Water Armstronc. With 70 photogravure illustrations and 6 lithographic tacsimiles in colors. 
Folio, $25.00 met. 
This work is uniform with the work on ‘Gainsborough ’’ by the same author, which, when published two years ago, was in many respects 


the most sumptuous life of an artist which had up to that time been produced. Since then the author has given great study to the preparation of this 
new volume, which, it is confidently expected, will exceed the former in value, 


THE REFERENDUM IN AMERICA SONGS AND SONG WRITERS 
By Exuis P. Opernorrzer, late Fellow of the University By Henry T. Fincx. (The Music Lover’s Library. ) 
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